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Scientific Dry Farming 


Are you a dry farmer? Are you interested in the develop- 
ment of a dry farm? Are you thinking of securing a home- 
stead or of buying land in the semi-arid West? In any case you 
should look before you leap. You should learn the principles 
that are necessary to success in the new agriculture of the west. 
You should 


Learn the Campbell System 


Learn the Campbell System of Soil Culture and you will not 
fail. Subscribe for Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the only au- 
thority published on the subject of scientific soil tillage, then 
take a course in the Campbell Correspondence School of Soil 
Culture, and you need not worry about crop failure. Send four 
cents for a catalog and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 

Address, 


Scientific Soil Culture Co. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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| SPEND YOUR VACATION 


IN THE 


PACIFIC BEAUTIFUL 
FEATHER RIVER COUNTRY 
Amid the pines thousands of feet above the level of the 


sea in the heart of the great Sierra Nevada Mountains 


Numerous Resorts Along the Famous FEATHER RIVER and Near 
the Many Lakes and Streams Where the Fish and Game are in Abundance 


All Forms of Outdoor Sports in this Wonderful Outdoor Country 
LOW ROUND TRIP FARES TO ALL POINTS 
FREE ON REQUEST 
“Films of the Feather River Country” and “Hotels, Camps and Resorts in the Feather River Country ” 


TICKET OFFICES 
665 MARKET STREET and FERRY BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO—TEL. SUTTER 1651 
1326 Broadway and 3rd and Washington Sts.,Oakland,Cal., Tel.Oakland 600 and Oakland 574 # 
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Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 


Victrola-the highest attainment 
' in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. 
The recorder and reproducer should tell the simple truth, no 
more, no less. 

The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpreta- 
tion and expression depend on the player like the organ, piano, 
etc. No instrument can be made to improve on Melba, Caruso 
and the other great artists. The true function of the Victrola is 
to reproduce faithfully the work of these artists. 

The only modifications permissible are those obtained by 
changing the needles from loud tone to soft tone and by adjusting the 
sound doors to suit the size of the room or the mood of the listener. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for you and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. arning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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To insure Victor quality, always look 
for the famous trademark, ‘His Mas- 
ter’s Voice.’’ It is on all genuine 


chine Company. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers 
on the Ist of each month 
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products of the Victor Talking Ma- / 








Important Notice. victor 
Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and syn- 
chronized by our special processes 
of manufacture, and their use, one 
with the other, is absolutely essen- 
tial to a perfect Victor reproduction, 
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YESPERS 


The birds are sleepy, yet they pray 
Unto their god, in humble way, 

That he will give them, for their need, 
To-morrow, store of drink and seed. 












They thank him, gravely reverent, 
That he, this day, in bounty sent— 
For that he is so kind and good— 
Much folk to walk within their wood 


And glad them by their raiment bright 
From leap of sun till lack of light, 
And give them heart, the whole day long, 
To labor at their task of song. 





Mary Caro_yn DAVIES. 
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Cape Resurrection, Alaska, a notable landmark for navigators. 


ALONG THE ALASKA COAST 


From a Diary Letter Written on the “Northwestern” Between 
Nome and Seattle, August 29th to September 11th, 1916 


By Grace A. Hill 


have been properly “seen off” this distance. The sea is breaking in 
by half of Nome gathered at a long line of curling white foam along 
the docks as usual to speed the beach, and behind rise the fine, 
the parting boat. We have ridden the clean hills. Although they display 
waves on the venturesome little “Gene- no vestige of a tree or shrub, their 
vieve,” and been taken on board the colorings of green and brown and gray 
big “Northwestern,” and now we are have a freshly washed look. I wish 
being held for a last good-bye look at I could make you “feel” those hills. To 
Nome. me they are like a benediction: they 


A UGUST 29, 1916, 10:30. We Nome is really quite beautiful from 

















stand so imposingly strong and peace- 
ful in the midst of a stormy land. 
September 1. Nothing exciting has 
taken place on board the “Northwest- 
ern” other than usually happens dur- 


ing the first stormy days between 
Nome and Unimak Pass. We came 
through the Pass last night. It was 


pleasant to see land again, and the 
mountains were decked in scarves of 
mist. Soon it was too dark to see any- 
thing but the black outlines of the hills 
and a few twinkling lights near the 
water. A little brown sparrow tlew 
in our rigging, and after cocking his 
head uncertainly for a moment, flew 
off, giving us to understand that if it 
were a little later he should like to 
have gone south with us. Two stormy 
petrels flew on deck and were picked 
up by one of the passengers. To-day 
we are in the Pacific, which for once, 
even in these seas, seems worthy of its 
name. We begin to see some floating 
sea-weed. Black swarms of shear- 
water are everywhere. Three big 
whales came near enough to greet us, 
and then passed by, their great dark 
bulks diving along near the surface 
The sea is beautifully smooth, and 


Ketchikan, Alaska, an important shipping point on the long sound. 








sometimes the scattering flocks of 
birds, skimming the surface, seem to 
drift before the boat like autumn 
leaves before the wind. Now and then, 
too, a sedate puffin dives and plumes 
himself near enough for us to admire 
his gorgeously colored mask, and then 
is off, flapping the water as he goes. 
It seems strange to see other birds 
than gulls so far from shore. 
September 2. Another beautiful 
day. The sea is so smooth as to form 
a mirror for the flocks upon flocks of 
low-flying birds which constantly drift 
by. Sometimes they settle on the 
water in big black masses, which ap- 
pear in the distance like drifts of dark 
seaweed or debris. Once the steamer 
almost ran into one of these congrega- 
tions before the birds took flight. 
They took wing, churning the water 
for several hundred yards as though 
a small tornado had settled upon the 
smooth sea. We are headed for Sew- 
ard, and at our left is the long, jagged 
line of hazily distant mountains. Some- 
times a shifting fog envelops us com- 
pletely and drearily, but it quickly 
thins to hang like a golden veil be- 
tween us and the sun, so that a beauti- 

















Serried Peaks that cut the everlasting snows. 




















Latouche, from the hills rising in the background. 


ful amber light is cast over the water. 
In one of these weirdly beautiful mo- 
ments we counted five great whales 
who broke the glassy surface and went 
bounding along as though for their 
morning plunge. Flashing their great, 
shining tails, they stirred the water 
into spray and foam, which caught the 
yellow light. Two came so near we 
could hear the shrill whistles with 
which they sent up their spouting foun- 
tains. 

The peaceful, early hour, the weirdly 
yellow light, and the great, graceful, 
shining bodies of the whales, as they 
disported so joyously, made one think 
of them as splendid gods of the sea 
surprised at their morning bath. 

September 3. We wakened at two 
o’clock this morning, to find ourselves 
in Seward. We had been four days 
and a half on the water, and were 
making our first landing. We came 
on deck sleepy and shivering, expect- 
ing to see, as in all towns farther 
north, the distant lights of a town, with 
a low line of hills in the background. 
We found ourselves a little glow-worm 
at the feet of a great, black silhouette 
of a mountain, which towered straight 


above us into the sky. It was as 
though a great black blot had covered 
half the starry sky. And to add to the 
strangeness of the scene, a fringe of 
northern lights was sending up its 
quavering fingers above the mountains. 
The bright lights of the town were be- 
side us, and danced on the water all 
about us. When we looked about it 
was easy to imagine ourselves in a 
quiet lake hemmed in by imposing 
mountains. Almost immediately, 
“gray dawn” began to appear, and be- 
fore we left at five we were taking 
pictures. 

Seward is modern as well as beauti- 
ful, with wide streets and paved side- 
walks. There is a picturesque group- 
ing of shade trees near the water- 
front, and behind rise snow-streaked 
Matterhorn-like mountains. These 
are clothed far up with trees and a 
rich green growth of shrubs and 
mosses. As we steamed out, their 
tops were bathed in a pink glow from 
the rising sun, and they threw a beau- 
tiful reflection out upon the water. 

Resurrection Bay, as we crept out 
between its walls of tree-clad, snow- 
laden mountains, was like a fairy-land. 





























Down the flank of a gigantic peak. 














Latouche, 


It was so fresh and wild in the cool, 
clean, morning light that it seemed we 
were the first human intruders upon 
Nature’s choicest retreat. And all was 
so still it seemed the world was awed 
by its own beauty. When we passed 
Resurrection Cape it was draped in a 
band of billowy mist which was roll- 
ing in from the sea, and into which 
shortly we sailed. 

Five hours later we stopped at La- 
touche, where we were to load with 
copper ore. Latouche consists merely 
of the buildings which belong to the 
mining company. Behind them rises 
a straight brown wall of rock, in 
which are many small, black openings 
like mystic caves, and in these we 
could see the figures of men at work. 
While we watched, there were several 
loud explosions, and each time a 
broken mass was shot out from the 
face of the rock. The men in the caves 
were not at all disturbed, although to 
us their position seemed most perilous. 
Every one enjoyed the day on shore, 
walking about the beach or picking 
berries or flowers or pretty leaves from 
the hill-sides. There were quantities 
of a large species of huckleberry, and 
great, luscious raspberries and salmon- 





Alaska. 


berries just waiting to be picked. There 
was here a dense Washington-State- 
like vegetation, with all sorts of ferns, 
beds of broad-leaved skunk cabbages, 
the vivid red berries of the “devil’s 
walking stick,” elder bushes and solo- 
mon-seal, and the picturesque tufts of 
low-growing cornel or bunch berries. 
There were a few late flowers, includ- 
ing fire-weed, fall dandelion, monk’s 
hood, and a profusion of a variety of 
spiked orchids. At twelve o’clock in 
the morning we sailed away, having 
spent twelve hours at Latouche. 
September 4. We came into Valdez 
this morning at five o’clock. Valdez, 
like Seward, is nestled at the feet of 
snow-capped mountains. Just behind 
the town, between two mountain ridges, 
is a great, spreading glacier. From 
the boat it seemed that with a few 
minutes’ walk one might stand upon it. 
But we were told it was farther than 
we thought, and with the short stay 
we were to make, it was impossible. 
Along the waterfront at Valdez were 
unusually large flocks of beautiful, 
lazy glaucus gulls. They perched upon 
the piles or languidly stretched their 
wings and dipped their feet at the 
water’s edge. This easeful indolence 























Juneau City at the base of Mt. Juneau, Southern Alaska, capital of the territory, and the 


site of several big mining properties. 


was the result of the quantities of 
dead and dying salmon in the water 
and about the shore, which furnished 
convenient food. The little streams 
along the beach were full of fish trying 
to work their way up, only to bruise 
and wear themselves out and be car- 
ried down a prey to the birds. 

The town of Valdez is quaint and 
pretty, with a profusion of towering 
cotton-wood shade trees which measure 
their lengths on the mountains above. 
Because these trees are so unusually 
tall and straight they give a vivid im- 
pression of having received inspira- 
tion from the snowy peaks. 

Valdez has pretty lawns and gar- 
dens, and every place allowed to run 
wild is filled with masses of pictur- 
esaue vegetation. One characteristic 
of the town seemed to be the quanti- 
ties of plump red-clover blossoms 
which grew everywhere along the 
walks, and each passenger, as though 
moved by the same impulse, came 
back carrying a dewy bouquet. On the 
whole, we liked Valdez so much that 
when the whistle called us we were 
loath to return to the boat. 


When a few hours later we drew up 
to the long wharf of Cordova, we met 
with our first rain, which was literally 
descending in a sheet. From the 
wharves of Cordova the town is not in 
sight. Here, however, are freight 
sheds and a large cannery. To reach 
the town one must walk or take a jit- 
ney up a winding boulevard-way 
around the hill-side, where, with the 
mountains about it, rests Cordova. Our 
concern for the present was not the 
town, however, for cheerily puffing in 
the rain was the engine which was to 
take us up the picturesque bed of Cop- 
per River to Miles Glacier. The trip 
was a gay picnic, with luncheon served 
en route. The famous glacier did not 
fall short of our expectations, and 
pushed off a great blue mass of ice 
with a thundering roar and splash. 
Arriving back at the dock at nine 
o’clock in the evening, there was still 
time for a trip through town and a 
movie or dance. 

Leaving Cordova toward morning, 
we went back to Orca, where we spent 
a day loading with canned salmon. 
Orca is principally a cannery, clinging 











The town of Seward, Alaska Coast. 


to the feet of a steep mountain. Al- 
though the canning season was over, 


we enjoyed looking through the big, 
clean cannery. 

We sailed from Orca out into the 
Gulf of Alaska, through rocky walls 
which gave the fantastic impression 


of being great gray hammocks sus- 
pended to cradle the snow. Here once 
more in full sweep from the Pacific we 
met with a fine storm, which tempor- 
arily cleared the decks of poor sailors. 

The next morning the sun rose on a 
quiet sea. Away at our left was a long 











Mouth of the famous Muir Glacier, Alaska. 




















line of pure white mountains headed by 
Mount St. Elias, which the guide-book 
says is 18,017 feet high. Rosy and 
gleaming in the morning sun, they 
looked like a row of giant icebergs 
floating in the sea. Later we came 
within sight of the shore, with its gla- 
cier-bearing mountains. Here we saw 
Malispina basking her snows of a 
thousand years in the sun. All day 
these wonders lasted, and just before 
sunset we passed Brady’s Glacier. 
There were great green floating ice- 
bergs everywhere, and we were told 
they came from Muir Glacier, of which 
unfortunately we did not get a glimpse. 
Sometimes a green, sparkling mass 
passed near us, which was studded 
with scores of resting gulls. 

We were soon in Icy Straits, where 
the scenery was unusually pretty, with 
jagged promontories and many little 
rocky islands. The water was as still 


as upon a little inland sea, and to look 





Distant snow peaks bordering a desert plain. 





at the rocky wall about us, it was easy 
to imagine we were in some wild, un- 
frequented mountain lake. The day 
closed with a sunset of glorious splen- 
dor. It was directly in our wake, gild- 
ing the soft, low-hanging clouds and 
the white tops of the little waves the 
boat left, and shedding a _ radiance 
upon the line of white mountains 
through which we had passed. Nearer 
promontories were hazily purple, while 
those nearest were in vivid contrast 
black. It all seemed to remind us that 
we were leaving the land of rosy, 
snow-clad mountains, beautiful skies, 
unsurpassed glory and enchanting 
mystery. 

At eleven o'clock, when purple- 


‘black darkness had settled over all, we 


saw in the distance a cluster of twin- 
kling lights. Before long we were 
steaming up the narrow canal which 
has Douglas and Treadwell on the left 
and Juneau on the right. They were 
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all brightly illuminated, and rows of 
light ran up the mountain-sides to the 
large buildings of the mines, which, 
with their many windows and bright 
lights, looked like gleaming jewels in 
the blackness. We found another 
sleeping town, and our passengers 
moved up the brightly-lighted streets 
in a body, when they dispersed, each 
to seek his own pleasure. Some went 
to buy curios and post cards, others to 
see the government buildings, while 
still others took autos and rode along 
a smooth, picturesque road, which led 
far up around the hillside to the great 
stamp mill. 

September 8. As we steamed up 
Sumner Strait a stiff breeze from the 
Pacific overtook us, as though fearing 
we were to have too peaceful a time 
in the walled trail of the “Inside Pas- 
sage.” The deep blue water was 
lashed into white-caps and the waves 
broke with picturesque fury at the 


A salmon fish trap near the mouth of a river. 








rocky feet of the mountains. Although 
the sky was not overcast, 2 few storm 
clouds of mist hung over the moun- 
tains, casting forbidding shadows out 
upon the water. Near the shore we 
watched two little white, twin boats 
courageously breast the storm, now 
riding the waves and now lost to sight 
in the troughs. The gulls showed their 
usual appreciation of an angry sea by 
dipping and flashing joyously through 
the spray which broke from each curl- 
ing wave, carrying an iridescent rain- 
bow in its fall. For once, all too soon, 
we found sheltered water upon round- 
ing a little, rocky light-house-topped 
promontory. And the day closed in 
Clarence Straits with another gorgeous 
sunset, this time in black and gold, like 
a Japanese painting. Like the sunset 
of the night before, it was in our wake, 
a path of glory to the purple mountains 
which walled us from the receding land 
of mystery. 
























































Salmon fishers of the Alaskan Coast drawing in a seine of fish 


September 9. At four-thirty this 
morning we tied up at the dock of Ket- 
chikan. Here we traveled in parties 
up the silent, dewy streets, hailing 
each other as though upon a desert 
island. Ketchikan, “the first city of 
Alaska, clinging partly to the hillside,” 
is, as the guide-book says, “harmless 
enough.” We may now consider the 
grandest scenery of our trip to be be- 
hind us. We liked Ketchikan, though. 
It was clean and fresh in the morning 
light. And we liked its ancient totem 
poles, so grim and silent and pathetic 
in their alien surroundings. 

All day Sunday our big steamer 
spent twisting its way through the 


close-wooded banks of the part of our 
trip known as the “Inside Passage.” 
While farther north it seemed some- 
times that we were upon a wild moun- 
tain lake, here the narrow passage sug- 
gested a peaceful river which flowed 
between two steep, tree-clad walls. 

Lest you become weary, I will slip 
over this better-known part of the 
journey. To me and others who had 
spent several years in the wastes of 
the Far North it was a happy entry to 
the land of civilization and of loved 
ones. 

Monday afternoon, 
nearly fourteen days en 
landed in Seattle. 


having been 
route, we 





THE WIND IN THE PINES 


I watched the Druid sheathe a darting light 
Deep in a white f:u breast; the sob of death 
I heard, and by the aitar’s embers bright 
I heard one cry with low and moaning breath. 


At twilight in the pines I dream once more 
I see the glow and hear the priest’s grave tone, 
And the moaning through the shadows o’er and o’er 
Of him who loved the heart upon the stone! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 




















The famous bonanza mining town of Virginia City, Nevada, at the base of Mt. Davidson. 
Part of the town was undermined and caved in during the eager excavation of rich ledges. 


Reminiscences of Early Virginia City, Nevada 


By A Californian 








ment of Virginia City. 


The following chapter from the life of George T. Marye, a well known 
pioneer, gives some account of the activities in Virginia City, Nevada, of 
one who carried on a large business there during the most interesting 
period of that wonderful town’s brief and brilliant career. Marye was so 
prominently identified with the leading industry of the place that any 
account of his life there is to some extent a history of the mining develop- 








George T. Marye first went to Vir- 

ginia City, when Sharon and Ral- 

ston were the leading figures in 
Comstock affairs, the one in Virginia 
City and the other in San Francisco, 
before the railroad was built from 
Reno, and when heavy freight was still 
brought into the town, and ore hauled 
from the mines to the mills, on great 
wagons, with trailers, drawn by twelve 
and fourteen horse or mule teams, and 
lighter freight, such as fuel gathered 


| WAS in February, 1869, that 


by Chinese in the surrounding hills, 
was brought in on donkey-back, that 
patient animal dubbed by Ross Brown 
the Washoe canary, on the principle 
of “lucis a non lucendo,” for certainly 
his vociferous notes were not those of 
a song-bird. Marye went there to 
take charge of the Virginia City house 
of the firm of Marye & Cahill. The 
firm had two branches, one in San 
Francisco, under the management of 
Cahill, and one in Virginia City, of 
which Marye took charge. Not long 
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Another view of Virginia City, Nevada. 


afterwards, it was found expedient to 
conduct the business of the two offices 
entirely independently of each other, 
and Cahill took over the exclusive 
ownership of the San Francisco office, 
and Marye became the sole owner of 
the office in Virginia’ City. That 
office, under his management, did an 
enormous business, and during the 


years from 1873 to 1879, both inclu- 
sive—that is, during the Great Bo- 
nanza period—it is believed that fully 
one-half of the entire brokerage busi- 
ness of Virginia City was transacted 
there. Marye found it situated in the 
busiest and most frequented part of 
C street, on the west side, a few doors 
south of the Agency of the Bank of 














Belcher mine, Gold Hill, Nevada. 
























California, and he always kept it at 
the old stand. In the fire of 1873 the 
building occupied in part by it was de- 
stroyed, but Marye bought the prop- 
erty from the former owner, F. J. Ham- 
mel, and at once rebuilt and reopened 
the office where it had been. In the 
greater conflagration of 1875 he was 
fortunate in not losing his building, 
though the flames burnt right up to it 
and partly destroyed it, but the office, 
through a queer freak of the fire, was 
practically uninjured and his business 
uninterrupted. Wells-Fargo & Co.’s 
express and banking office was just 
across the street, a few doors farther 
south, and when the San Francisco- 
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opposition from a new competitor, the 
recently organized Union Express 
Company of California. Charles E. 
McLane had succeeded his brother, 
Louis, as President of Wells-Fargo’s, 
and they both owed their selection to 
the fact that their brother, Allan Mc- 
Lane, was President of the Pacific 
Mail Company, whose vessels were 
virtually the only means of regular 
transportation from California to the 
Eastern States and elsewhere, and 
Wells-Fargo’s naturally wanted to re- 
ceive favors, or, at all events, to make 
favorable traffic arrangements with the 
only regular carrier. But when the 
railroad overland was opened the situ- 
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Sugar Loaf Mountain, 


Nevada Bank opened an agency some 
years later in the building opposite the 
Bank of California, on the southeast 
corner of C and Taylor streets, the 
four most important places of business 
in the town were within a stone’s throw 
of each other. 

Wells-Fargo, though, when Marye 
first became its neighbor on the Com- 
stock; was not as flourishing as it had 
been, and as it became again not long 
afterwards. It was under the rather 
feeble management of Charles E. Mc- 
Lane, and was meeting with vigorous 





Virginia City, Nevada. 


ation changed entirely. Shippers 
wanted to send their goods by the 
quickest route, and the Union Pacific, 
or those in control of it, soon organized 
an express company of their own, and 
Wells-Fargo could only bill from the 
Pacific States as far east as Ogden, and 
from east of the Missouri River only as 


far west as Omaha. Lloyd Tevis and 


D. O. Mills conceived the plan—the 
idea originated with Tevis—of starting 
an opposition express company in Cali- 
fornia and associating with them 
Charles Crocker of the Central Pacific, 
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The Union mine shaft and Mexican mine mill, a famous property in the bonanza period, 


and still producing smali ledges. 


through whom it was expected favor- 
able terms with that company could 
be made for the new enterprise. The 
plan was carried out and added not a 
little to the difficulties of Wells- 
Fargo’s. Its stock dropped from about 
par, or $100, to $13, and at the latter 
figure or thereabouts, Tevis, Mills and 
Crocker quietly picked up enough of 
the stock to secure the control of the 
company. They levied an assessment 
of $5 a share on the stock of Wells- 
Fargo and sold to it their own recently 
organized company, which thus went 
out of existence. Tevis became Presi- 
dent of Wells-Fargo’s, opposition was 
over, and through Crocker, arrange- 
ments were speedily made with the 
Union Pacific Railroad to enable 
Wells-Fargo’s to issue through bills of 
lading over the lines of that road, and 
the like privilege was given to the ex- 
press company of the Union Pacific 
over the lines of the Central Pacific. 
Wells-Fargo & Co. had far the best of 
that bargain, and its stock rapidly ad- 
vanced again, and it paid six per cent 
on par for a long time, and until it did 
even far better. 


In 1869, as in the two preceding 
years, prospecting, though actively 
carried on in the Comstock mines, did 
not lead to any great discoveries. The 
most striking development was the sub- 
stitution of a dividend for an assess- 
ment in the Hale & Norcross, and that 
was a development in mining manage- 
ment rather than in mining exploration. 
But the indications in the mines were 
promising, and the interest of mining 
men in the great lode never flagged, 
and that of the general public knew 
but little abatement. Conditions un- 
derground were, for the most part, the 
same as they had been, the east and 
west walls of the vein were as well 
defined as ever, and the vein formation 
between them was the same as when 
the early finds which had dazzled the 
mining world had been made in the 
upper levels, and so there was a feel- 
ing of confidence that important dis- 
coveries might be made at any time. 
And it may be remarked en passant 
that as those conditions are still much 
the same at the present day, it may 
not be altogether unreasonable to hope 
that some new and important find 
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An engine crew of the Virginia & Truckee R. R., bucking a winter snow blockade with a 


powerful engine. 


may be again made on the Comstock. 

In the summer of 1869, Marye was 
called back to San Francisco to give 
his attention to the affairs of the of- 
fice there. Edward Cahill, who had 
charge, was the soul of honor himself, 
and therefore the less likely to suspect 
dishonesty in others, but he had no- 
ticed various irregularities which 
caused a feeling of uneasiness, and 
so he summoned Marye to his aid. 
Marye was a first-class accountant, and 
at once began the conduct of a thor- 
ough investigation of the books and 
business of the San Francisco house, 
which was promptly followed by the 
disappearance of the clerk towards 
whom suspicion pointed. Subsequent 
examination disclosed the embezzle- 
ment of valuable stocks and sums of 
money amounting in the aggregate to 
more than sixty thousand dollars. Ed- 
ward Cahill’s big heart and his great 
reluctance to suspect dishonesty in 


others might seem to have rendered 
him more than usually likely to be- 
come the prey of untrustworthy em- 
ployees, and yet so far as is known, this 
was the only instance where he suf- 


fered any loss through the peculations 
or dishonesty of any person in his em- 
ployment. When we take into account 
the enormous volume of the brokerage 
business of those days, the rapidity 
with which it was transacted, the wide 
and abrupt fluctuations in the values 
of the securities dealt in, and the at- 
mosphere of feverish speculation in 
which it all took place, it becomes a 
subject of wonder that there were not 
more cases of dishonesty among the 
many clerks in the brokerage houses. 
The certainty of early detection, no 
doubt, had a strong deterrent influence, 
but it is none the less immensely to the 
credit of a numerous body of men in 
trying and responsible positions, and 
in the very vortex of stock speculation, 
that there were so few cases of dishon- 
esty among them. 

The year 1869 was far advanced 
when Marye was able to return again 
to Virginia City, as the occurrences in 
in the office in San Francisco had been 
tedious and vexatious. During the re- 
mainder of 1869, and until late in the 
spring of 1870, he spent his time about 
equally between San Francisco and 




















A Nevada prospector’s camp. 


Virginia City, giving his attention to 
the business of both offices. It was 
not until well along in 1870 that he 
was able to give his undivided atten- 
tion to the business in Virginia City, 
and he then busied himself with the 
organization of the office and the ex- 
tension of its business. He was very 
fortunate in having time allowed him 
to perfect all those preliminary ar- 
rangements, and also to pass through a 
very serious spell of illness at the 
close of 1870 before the occurrence of 
those interesting events which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the develop- 
ment of the great ore body in Crown 
Point and Belcher in 1871. 


The Crown Point and Belcher 
Development. 


It certainly behooved those in 
Marye’s line of business to get their 
houses in order and to be prepared 
for what was coming. No one, of 
course, at that time anticipated what 
was immediately ahead; a great many 
people hoped and looked for new dis- 
coveries on the Comstock, but no one 
expected that the next one would so 
far outstrip all that had gone before 


or that it would be attended with such 
an unprecedented upheaval in the 
stock market. At the time when it 
first began to be bruited about that 
there was an improvement in Crown 
Point, the shares of stock in the mine 
were selling in the neighborhood of 
three dollars. Those same shares af- 
terwards went to eighteen hundred 
dollars, but between those extremes of 
depression and inflation, and in the 
gradual advance upward, there were 
many and wide fluctuations, and the 
business in the stock of the company, 
as indeed in the shares of the other 
mines of the great lode which partici- 
pated in the advance, was enormous. 
J. P. Jones, who was afterwards for 
many years in the United States Sen- 
ate from Nevada, was at that time 
superintendent of the Crown Point; he 
and Marye were friendly, and he was 
a client of Marye’s office. For a time 
he told Marye frankly about the situ- 
ation in the mine, but later he not un- 
naturally became less communicative, 
as he was trying while prices were 
still low to prevail on Alvinza Hay- 
ward to buy a large block of the stock 
for himself and to carry a _ goodly 
amount for him as well. He did in- 
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Owens Lake and Valley, due to excessive faulting 


duce him to take that course, and Hay- 
ward gradually bought enough of the 
stock to secure and hold control of the 
mine as long as it was worth having. 

Of the progress of those stirring 
events, William Sharon was no unob- 
servant spectator. He followed de- 
velopments very closely, and he soon 
made up his mind that if there was an 
ore body of any magnitude in Crown 
Point, Belcher, the next mine on the 
south, would have its share. He 
promptly started in to buy Belcher 
stock, and he succeeded in securing 
the actual stock control of the mine 
without putting the shares beyond 
reach on an already excited market. 
This no easy achievement was accom- 
plished largely in Marye’s office and 
through his judicious handling of the 
business. The venture turned out 
highly profitable to Sharon, for Bel- 
cher proved a better mine even than 
Crown Point, and the shares which 
he bought at less than one hundred 
dollars afterwards advanced to two 
thousand dollars and over, and not 
long after that Sharon told Marye that 
he was the second richest man in Cali- 


fornia, D. O. Mills, his principal as- 
sociate in the Union Mill & Mining 
Company, and in other Washoe enter- 
prises being the richest. 

The great boom, the halcyon period 
of Virginia City’s chequered existence, 
was now fairly under way, to continue 
with many vicissitudes until the 
mighty market of 1886 marked the be- 
ginning of the end of greatness. Dur- 
ing the ten or twelve years from the 
early discoveries on the Comstock to 
the uncovering of the unprecedented 
ore-body in Crown Point and Belcher, 
very considerable progress had been 
made in the general growth of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. The railroad had 
been built from Sacramento to Reno 
and Ogden, and the old stage route 
from Sacramento to Virginia City by 
way of Strawberry Creek, Tahoe and 
Carson had been virtually abandoned. 
The travel now all went by rail to 
Reno, and from there by stage coach 
through the Truckee Meadows and the 
hot springs at the foot of the mountain 
range, over the picturesque Geiger 
Grade into the far-famed mining me- 
tropolis of Nevada. The mention of 




















the Geiger Grade will always bring 
back pleasing memories to many old 
Comstockers and to other travelers, 
too, who passed over it at the right 
season and the right time. The moun- 
tains traversed by it were stern and 
rugged, sterile and even forbidding in 
appearance, with little to hide their 
bareness save a sparse growth of sage 
brush and a bountiful scattering of 
huge boulders of rock. In winter, 
when the mountain sides were white 
with snow, the roadway frozen hard 
and rendered dangerous by the slip- 
pery ice, and the Washoe zephyr whis- 
tled around the stage in fierce blasts 
which even the most imaginative could 
not construe into a lullaby, there was 
nothing particularly agreeable about 
the trip. And in summer, during the 
long, hot days, when the burning sun 
poured down from a cloudless sky on 
the bare, treeless road and hillside, 
the wayfarer sweltering in the glare of 
light and heat had little thought of 
enjoyment. But when on the evening 
of such a day he started out at night- 
fall in the coach from Virginia City to 
Reno over the Grade, he had before 
him a drive which could not be sur- 
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passed anywhere. The moon soon 
flooded the mountains with its gentle 
light and softened and concealed the 
barrenness of their aspect, while the 
gigantic boulders cast afar deep, mys- 
terious shadows. The _ dull-colored, 
dusty sage brush, idealized by the 
mellow rays of the moon, took on 
shapes of fantastic beauty, and, in the 
freshness of the evening, after the 
scorching heat of the day, exhaled a 
pungent, aromatic fragrance. The 
beauties of the landscape thus trans- 
figured by the enchantress, the fresh- 
ness and the fragrance of the early 
night, the exhilaration of the drive be- 
hind six spirited horses under the con- 
trol of skillful hands, combined to se- 
cure a lasting place in the memory for 
the trip over the Geiger Grade by 
moonlight in summer as a_ sort of 
Washoe midsummer night’s dream. 
After the opening of the Virginia City 
& Truckee Railroad there was not 
much passenger traffic over the Grade, 
but as long as the palmy days of Vir- 
ginia City continued, the road was well 
kept up, and it was much used as a 
pleasure drive to the hot springs at 
the foot of the mountains. 


To be continued. 





FOR THE DAY’S BEGINNING 


Did you start the day with gladness, with laughing, buoyant gladness? 
And did you send a happy smile with kindness bursting through ? 

A heart perhaps was weary, with an outlook dark and dreary, 
And needing just the sunshine which might have come from you. 


Did you start the day with gladness, with blithe and cheerful gladness ? 
And did you call “good morning” in a merry, bracing tone? 

Did you find the joy of bringing just a little bit of singing 
Into other lives whose problems may be harder than your own? 


Did you start the day with gladness, with lilting, loving gladness? 
And did you speak your gratitude to One whose blessing brings 
A joy and peace in living, a pleasure earned by giving, 
And a real and true enjoyment for the higher, nobler things? 





ELLA Fiatt KELLER. 











War Preparations on the Pacific Coast 


By Arthur L. Dahl 


AR may be very destructive, 

\ \ / but the business of preparing 

for war is a very stimulating 

and a tremendous thing. 

There is scarcely an industry that does 

not feel the mighty impulse of the Na- 

tion’s military policy. Some cities, by 

reason of their location, feel the fever 

more than others equally large, but 

more remote from the centers of con- 
centration of the fighting forces. 

San Francisco is the base of the gov- 

ernment operations on the Pacific 





One of the “fighting tanks” used during recruiting 


in San Francisco 





Coast, and it is certainly a busy and a 
warlike city. Its streets are filled with 
uniformed officers and enlisted men, 
the flags of the various recruiting and 
examining branches of the Service are 
flying before numerous buildings, and 
troops of incoming soldiers, sailors and 
marines are landing daily from other 
Coast points, to take up their tempor- 
ary abode at the Presidio. 

Uncle Sam has had established at 
San Francisco for many years huge 
warehouses to supply the normal needs 
of the Army and Navy on 
the Coast, and in the Ha- 
waiian and Philippine Isl- 
ands. These supply depots 
today are hives of industry, 
for the work of providing 
necessary clothing and 
equipment for the thou- 
sands of new recruits flock- 
ing into all branches of the 
military service is a tre- 
mendous task. To provide 
the great quantities of 
clothing, shoes, hats and 
other items required, the 
Government has placed or- 
ders with many of the larg- 
est manufacturers on the 
Pacific Coast which call for 
the utilization of every fa- 
cility of those plants. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
shoes, shirts, uniforms, un- 
derwear, and caps are be- 
ing made in the workshops 
of San Francisco and other 
nearby plants under con- 
tract to the government, and 
some plants are running 
continuously, having three 
shifts of workers. 

In addition to the thou- 

















sands of regular soldiers and National 
Guard concentrated near San Fran- 
cisco, there are over three thousand 
student officers in training at the Pre- 
sidio, and the task of providing food 
and living supplies for these men is 
by no means a simple one. The farm- 
ers and vegetable growers within a 
radius of a hundred miles of San Fran- 
cisco are called upon to furnish their 
produce to feed the hungry and husky 
prep. soldiers, and thousands of dol- 
lars are spent daily for food supplies. 
It is estimated that at the present time 
more than a million dollars a month is 
being spent by the government in San 
Francisco alone for food and other 
perishable supplies, practically all of 
which is furnished from nearby points. 
This sum will be greatly increased as 
more soldiers are concentrated near 
the city. . Although the Presidio 
grounds are large, and the facilities 
adequate for many thousands of men, 
yet the officers in charge are already 
taking steps to construct a temporary 
city for the housing of the new army. 
Contracts have already been let for 
millions of feet of lumber to be used 
in constructing barracks for the men 
at a point near San Francisco, the ex- 
act location of which has not yet been 
announced. The contract for the lum- 
ber for these barracks was such a large 
one that all the lumbermen of the city 
got together and pooled their facilities 
for filling the Government needs, and 
when the officers asked how long the 
millmen needed to fill the order, the 
lumbermen replied that the material 
could be delivered at the designated 
place within a week. To do this, how- 
ever, would deplete the stocks of many 
of the big mills of the city, but the tim- 
ber resources of the Coast are tremen- 
dous, and whatever the demand for 
lumber it will be met as quickly as the 
material is needed. 

According to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, every woolen mill on the Pa- 
cific Coast is working for the govern- 
ment alone, making cloth for uniforms 
and overcoats, and in weaving blankets. 
Buckingham & Hecht, the largest shoe 
manufacturers in the West, are devot- 
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ing all their time to government orders, 
and a San Francisco manufacturer of 
gloves has more than 400 employees 
engaged on a war contract for gloves. 
Even the soap needed by the Army in 
the Western Department, including 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippines, is 
made by an Oakland plant. In fact, it 
is said that practically all supplies 
needed by the Army, except arms and 
ammunition, are produced on the Coast 
and are used for the needs of the West- 
ern Division. Even a portion of the 
ammunition is made at the Benicia ar- 
senal of the Government. 

One would think that the jewelry 
business would be the last to feel the 
impulse of increased business due to 
the war, and yet in San Francisco every 
jeweler reported an unprecedented de- 
mand for certain articles. Every wrist- 
watch in stock was sold within a day 
or two after the student officers’ camp 
was established, and the manufactur- 
ing jewelers found it impossible to 
make flag buttons fast enough to keep 
up with the demand. Shreve & Co., 
one of the foremost jewelry firms in 
this country, and operating a very 
large factory at San Francisco, found 
such a demand for a small gold flag- 
button they put out to sell for $2.50, 
that it was necessary to utilize several 
other departments of their factory to 
meet the needs of the trade. 

Ever since war was declared, the 
business section of San Francisco has 
been decked with American flags, and 
the colors of the Allies. The recruit- 
ing stations are centers of interest, and 
crowds are always on hand to watch 
the men who apply for enlistment. 
Many schemes are used to attract the 
attention of passers-by, including the 
use of phonographs playing patriotic 
airs, or some pretty girl dressed as Co- 
lumbia, who sings to the gathered 
crowd. One enterprising tractor manu- 
facturer in California has constructed 
and presented to the recruiting officers 
a model of the terrible “tanks” that 
wrought such havoc on the battlefields 
of Europe. This tank, with appropri- 
ate placards, runs up and down Mar- 
ket street, or stands in front of a re- 
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cruiting station. It was even used, in 
conjunction with the California Na- 
tional Guard, to demonstrate its use on 
the battlefield, and a big mimic battle 
was staged for the benefit of a moving 
picture concern. 

While the work given to the young 
fellows in the training camp is serious 
business, and their schedule is an ar- 
duous one, extending from six o’clock 
in the morning until nine at night, yet 
the boys manage to inject considerable 
fun into their work, and the camps 
abound with the cheerfulness and op- 
timism of youth. The training officers 
lead their charges on long hikes over 
the hills, to develop their wind and 
staying powers. On these walks it is 
contrary to regulations to talk, but the 
boys are encouraged to sing or whistle, 
and it is a thrilling sight to see them 
coming swinging by, a thousand or 
more strong, singing or whistling a pop- 
ular air. That many of the men pos- 
sess superior voices has been demon- 
strated by the recruiting tactics used 
by the Army, in co-operation with the 
local theatres. Twenty or thirty of the 
young soldiers, with good voices, are 
allowed to appear between acts at some 
of the theatres, during which they sing 
patriotic airs, or go through some drill 
evolutions designed to arouse the patri- 
otic impulses of the audiences. Some- 
times these acts have been so popular 
that it is difficult for the actors to go 
on with their play, the audience de- 
manding more songs by the soldier 
boys. 

The young fellows at the officers’ 
training camp at the Presidio have es- 
tablished their own little daily paper, 
and the items that appear therein are 
often exceedingly clever and witty. A 
number of newspaper men from the big 
dailies of the West have joined the 


Army, and they contribute their best to 
their new paper. 

Considerable anxiety has been occa- 
sioned amongst the men in training by 
the announcement that the Government 
proposed to re-examine the men and 
eliminate those who fell short of the 
most rigid physical and mental test. 
Since it is an assured certainly that all 
of the student officers will eventually 
be given commissions in the enlarged 
army, the Government is anxious to 
have only the very best men continue 
the course. Already a few of the men 
have been dropped, one or two for 
drinking, and others for newly discov- 
ered physical defects that were not 
apparent during the first examinations. 

That the very flower of America’s 
young men are entering the Service is 
apparent to those who have the oppor- 
tunity of watching them drill, or ob- 
serve their actions while on the streets. 
Clean-cut, athletic fellows they are, 
some from the big vniversities and 
others from professional walks of life. 
One bond firm in San Francisco found 
it necessary to announce to its patrons 
that the service of the firm would be 
temporarily impaired through the res- 
ignation of seven of its brightest young 
men, who had responded to the call of 
the colors. 

The naval branches of the govern- 
ment are showing equal activity on the 
Pacific Coast, and the two government 
navy yards, at Mare Island and at 
Bremerton, are rushed to capacity in 
construction and repair work. The 
crews and personnel of all naval ves- 
sels are being recruited to the full 
limit, and great quantities of supplies 
are being purchased and stored on the 
colliers and supply boats for use in any 
part of the world to which they might 
be called. 


























The Flying Leave 


By E. L. White 


ing leave that Captain John Fal- 

coner suddenly realized that he 

wholly loathed the bare idea of re- 
turning to the trenches. 

The blow fell unsoftened by a pang 
of prescient warning. Fresh from the 
great spade war, he had enjoyed every 
moment of his holiday by reason of 
the incisive contrast. The train that 
bore him from one adjacent country 
into another had magical qualities, for 
it passed the boundary of the fifth di- 
mension and whirled him into a new 
world, while the other blew out in a 
puff of smoke and a last crackling roar 
of artillery. At Victoria Station, he 
stepped from night into day. 

Lying back in his lounge-chair and 
fortified by a good dinner, he gazed 
around the drawing-room with his new- 
ly stimulated appreciation. The sense 
of security, the absence of noise, the 
comforts of home—each contributed 
to his all-pervading happiness. It was 
good to look at familiar faces after 
daily lightning glances at the great 
scarred countenance of General Death. 
There was a smile upon his lips as he 
turned to answer a girl’s question. 

“When are you going back to the 
trenches ?” 

“T’m due back to-morrow.” 

He paused to admire once more the 
somewhat unusual beauty of the girl. 
With flaming hair, the color of an au- 
tumn leaf, and amber eyes, she exacted 
a toll of fugitive glances, by reason of 
her vital brilliancy. 

Hitherto, Falconer had paid homage 
to nO woman—only answering the call 
of one—mighty and mail-clad—who 
stood waist-deep in the green-white 
circlet of her seas. But while he now 
paid tribute to Yvonne Parmiter’s 


|: WAS upon the last day of his fly- 





charm, he could not avoid wonder as 
to the source of the intermittent trou- 
ble that clouded the clarity of her eyes. 

She echoed his word. 

“Tomorrow? So soon? Will you— 
mind ?” 

Those around looked at him: the 
women with admiration, the men with 
some envy. The perfect physical fit- 
ness that was the heritage of his per- 
sonal hardships, marked him as one 
apart—one who was living, in reality, 
and sowing a rich harvest of experi- 
ence and memory. 

“Mind!” He laughed. “Rather 
not! It’s a grand life; I wouldn’t miss 
it for worlds. Indeed, we all of us pity 
those who stay at home.” 

Every word was uttered in honest 
faith. 

“But the change,” the girl persisted. 
“Tt is so impossible to realize.” She 
furrowed her brow in an effort to cap- 
ture the idea. “Tonight, you are here 
We are here. And tomorrow, we shall 
all go out, just like the flame of a can- 
dle, and you'll be there. Tomorrow, 
the trenches will be the reality. Home 
will be only the dream.” 

Falconer nodded. 

“That’s so.” 

His lips moved stiffly. It was at that 
moment that he fell into hell—to find, 
like many another of his comrades, 
that it was but a few spadefuls deep. 

Suddenly he visualized it, with mer- 
ciless clarity. Mud. There was noth- 
ing but mud—earth and water still 
writhing—mingling and separating— 


‘ in the giant throes of creation. Again 


he crawled over it upon hands and 
knees until he was cased inside a pitch 
plaster. He sank thigh-deep and felt 
his boots plucked off by the suction of 
its foul, noisome lips. He had helped 
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to dig out its victims, buried to their 
waists and shoulders. He thought of 
his last dug-out, where a spring rose 
nightly, like a vile caricature of Un- 
dine, turning his straw bedding to ooz- 
ing filth. He recalled snapshot night- 
mare patches of slumber, when the air 
seemed to materialize to black honey, 
and he fought with fear of suffocation. 
A mean, foul, muddy hell—such as 
made its victims yearn—Tomlinson- 
wise—for the clear red pit-coal fires of 
tradition. 

Yet for months Falconer had dwelt 
therein, finding the life good, upon the 
whole, and meeting hardships with for- 
titude and optimism. It was true that 
he went to the war animated with that 
nervousness that is not incompatible 
with courage, and had felt the heroic 
thrill of the conquest of fear. His 
name had been mentioned in a dis- 
patch. 

Yet he had been spared the reaction 
that is the inevitable aftermath of over- 
strained nerves. While his comrades, 
in rotation, had collapsed under ex- 
haustive nerve-drainage, he had been 
invulnerable. The enemy had reserved 
him for a long-range target, striking at 
him in the midst of his enjoyment of 
the security of home. 

A clod of mud had found its billet in 
his brain. 

The mellow chimes of a clock 
aroused him from his reverie. It was 
a sinister reminder of the passing of 
the flying leave. Tomorrow, he was 
due back in hell. 

He gazed round the room with 
brooding eyes, marking the signs of ex- 
ternal comfort, which, by comparison 
with his muddy trench, seemed trans- 
muted to luxury—the pile of the car- 
pet, the delicate hue of the hangings— 
the glint of many an ornament gleam- 
ing under the rose-shaded electric 
globes. He stared at the dainty gowns 
of the women—the indifferent faces 
of the men. 

In a gust of anger he hated them all. 
He was a damned soul who had just 
heard the recalling whistle of his over- 
seer. There were but three prime fac- 
tors of existence—to be warm, clean, 
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and safe. These care-free, over- 
washed men and women were spending 
their energies in the pursuit of trifles, 
blindly unconscious of their possession 
of the fundamental essentials. And to 
keep the roof whole above their heads 
—and others cf their kind—he must 
go back to rot in that slimy, pestilen- 
tial foulness. 

It was not fair. His madness waxed, 
inflamed by the bitter sense of injus- 
tice of the laborer who has borne the 
heat and burden of the day. He has 
spent a couple of days of his flying 
leave in London, and while there, had 
thrilled with the stimulating sense of 
acquitted duty. Upheld by conscious 
rectitude, he had faced pertinent ques- 
tions posed by recruiting posters; lying 
back in his stall, at places of amuse- 
ment, he had listened, outwardly stolid 
of demeanor, but inwardly elated, 
while he was vocally thanked from the 
stage. 

He had done his share. Let one of 
these others take his place for awhile! 

“Halloa, Falconer! Your leave’s 
running rether dry.” 

Falconer looked up at the man who 
had addressed him with feelings of un- 
concealed aversion. Charteris was a 
lawyer of some distinction, with an 
undertow of sinister repute that avoid- 
ed the reproach of open scandal. The 
soldier instinctively distrusted the sag- 
ging lines of his tired face—plain 
traces of the collapse of mis-spent 
power. He hated even to see him in 
the proximity of Yvonne Parmiter, al- 
though Charteris was for many years 
married. Moreover, he had known too 
many women and held them light. 

“How d’you feel?” Charteris gave 
his habitual croaking laugh. “Rather 
like a schoolboy at the end of the holi- 
days?” 

From sheer force of habit, Falconer 
dissented. 

“Wot much! I couldn’t stick the life 
here now. Besides, I never cared a rap 
for going back to school. Except”— 
he added in a different voice—“once.” 

“Ah ed 

The question was perfunctory; but 
seized with a sudden need for self-ex- 














pression, Falconer caught at the op- 
portunity. He craved the relief of ut- 
terance. For a few minutes, at least, 
he would escape the strain of pretense, 
and in re-living the minor pangs of his 
boyish tragedy, he could re-live the 
major tragedy of today. 

He began to speak rapidly. 

“It was this way. I thought it was 
going to be my last term, and, in my 
youthful exuberance, I took my toll of 
last grudges on the place. I forget ex- 
actly what I did, and when I heard that 
after all I was to go back, I magnified 
the thought of my mischief into crime. 
The fear of its consequences poisoned 
my whole holiday. I brooded over it, 
day and night. I dreaded going back— 
I positively dreaded it.” 

The note of actuality in his voice 
was arresting. His account of the 
charge in which he had won recogni- 
tion had been terse as a telegraphic 
dispatch. Yet now, he was plainly in 
the grip of a real agony. 

“Nonsense!” It was Charteris who 
objected. “The average boy isn’t a 
nerve-center. Probably you had five 
bad minutes of funk, just as your train 
came in.” 

“No.” Falconer’s voice was sharp. 
“IT was—in those days—highly strung 
as a hare, forever on the hop. I tell 
you, I used to make pictures in my 
mind of my return. I can see them 
now.” 

Instead—he saw mud—a desolation 
of sodden flats intersected with inter- 
minable trenches—where rain-drilled 
pools reflected a leaden shell-stabbed 
heaven. 

He tightened his mouth to hide the 
involuntary quiver of his lips. 

“The last day came. My time was 
up, even as now. I was standing, just 
as we are now, in this drawing-room, 
watching the trains. An express shot 
by, and suddenly, my whole brain 
caught on fire. I saw my future writ- 
ten in one word, Escape! 

“Ah!” Charteris awoke to interest. 


“The wonder is that you never thought 
of it before. In every impasse there is 
always the way out.” 

The heaviness of his features broke 
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into mobility as his eyes sought, for a 
second, the downcast face of Yvonne. 

“Kipling was right,” he went on, 
“when he wrote of the magical locomo- 
tive. ‘Unseen, romance brought up the 
9.15.’ Hulloa! There goes the Folk- 
stone boat-express.” 

With a long-drawn shriek, a golden 
streak, luminous and explosive, tore 
across the darkness. 

Charteris laughed at Falconer’s in- 
voluntary start. 

“Remind you of a Jack Johnson?” 

“Not the least resemblance.” Fal- 
coner laughed. “But, seeing the train, 
brings it all back again. I remembered 
a maiden aunt, a foolish soul, devoted 
to me, who lived in a creeper-bound 
house, absolutely buried in a Devon- 
shire combe. My refuge. I thought of 
no side-issues. I just fixed my thoughts 


on her. And that express seemed to 
me like a bridge from me to her.” 

“Go on!” 

Charteris’ unwonted interest was 
sustained. 

“It was then, or never. That very 
night, in fact . . . By the way, has it 


ever struck you that this is an unusu- 
ally easy house to escape from, as 
there are practically no alternatives? 
You could not undo all the bars and 
bolts of the big entrance without wak- 
ing up the stone Crusaders in the 
church yonder, and the back regions 
are always infested with crowds of 
yelping dogs. There only remains the 
small side-door. Have you ever no- 
ticed it, Miss Parmiter ?” 

“Yes. At least—I think so.” 

“Everything depended on whether 
that door would be left open—that is, 
whether that key would be left in the 
lock. Nine times in ten it is. The 
chances were all in my favor. But oc- 
casionally the Governor, in an unusual 
fit of fussiness, for some occult reason, 
pockets the key. 

“T waited until the house grew quiet, 
until the very last inmate had gone to 
bed. One by one, I accounted for 
them; listening for their footsteps and 
verifying them safe within bounds by 
the slam of their doors. After all my 
vision of travel in a lightning express, 
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the. only train that stopped was the 
4:15, due at the Junction, forty minutes 
away. 

“I packed my bag and waited. 
Presently, the last sound in the house 
died away. Then silence. And then 
the house woke up and began to talk. 
You know those myriad noises that 
make you strain your ears, for you 
know that you are just upon the point 
of distinguishing words that never 
come ?” 

“I know.” It was Yvonne who spoke. 
In the pallor of her face her eyes shone 
with yellow-brown lustre. “You wait 
and listen in the darkness, and all the 
time, all around you, that great Whis- 
per.” 

Falconer nodded. 

“Presently—the time to start. I 
opened the door and crept down the 
passage, fearing every step, lest a 
creaking plank should betray me. I 
reached the staircase and peered into 
the black well of the hall. I could 
only just distinguish the door. 

“Would it be open? I asked myself 
the question a hundred times as I 
crept down the stairs, but I had no real 
anxiety. I knew that it would be open. 
There was no reason to doubt. I firmly 
believed in my luck. All the same, 
when I reached it, my hands trembled 
so violently that I could hardly try the 
latch. 

“And ... I found it locked.” 

He breathed heavily, again savoring 
the accumulated disappointment of the 
years. His last hope gone. His flying 
leave at an end. And ahead—mud! 
Wastes of churned-up mud! 

“What happened _ afterwards?” 
Yvonne had also caught her breath. 

Falconer laughed. 

“Oddly enough, I really forget. Of 
course, I went back. And I am fairly 
positive that nothing was half so bad 
as I expected. It never is.” 

The clod of mud in his brain stirred, 
momentarily threatened by the solvent 
of returning sanity. 

He held out his hand. 

“And now, I must wish you all ‘Good 
bye.’ I must get a long night. I shall 
be off before you’re up tomorrow.” 


He formed an heroic central figure 
in that cheery drama of farewell, a 
counterpart in living bronze to his for- 
bears, those stone Crusaders at rest. 

Half an hour later, he was alone in 
his own room, prowling around it, rest- 
lessly fingering the ornaments and 
staring at the pictures, unable to con- 
trol his movements. Although the ra- 
diator was turned on, he lit the gas fire 
and held out his hands to the ruddy 
glow of the asbestos. He pressed an- 
other switch and flooded the room with 
extra light. He wanted heat and 
brightness to excess. Tomorrow he 
would be back in a deliquescent trench. 

The thought was unbearable. 

Presently he turned off the lights 
again, and, opening his window, looked 
out into the night. It lay below him, 
earth-scented, faintly luminous and 
thrilling with the last vibrations of the 
world’s many voices—thready echoes 
from tropical bazaar and filmy splash- 
ing of polar seas mingling in an Eng- 
lish garden. 

Filled with a passionate yearning for 
its peace and beauty, he drew a long 
breath. He could not leave his coun- 
try. 

Involuntarily, he thought of another 
spot that he loved. A northern vale, 
remote and rarely visited, where the 
silvery ribbons of foaming streams fell 
sheer down the green and purple hills 
and the brown surface of the tarn re- 
flected the trees in pellucid sepia. Dry 
ling underfoot, silence unbroken save 
by nature’s orchestration. Fur, fin and 
feather and the rough comfort of the 
primitive inn. In one word—sanctu- 
ary. 

As he watched, a whistling scream 
awoke every slumbering Dryad in her 
tree. With a rattle of metal and a pall 
of fire-sprayed smoke, the express shot 
by in a roar of thunder. 

The sight fired the torch in Fal- 
coner’s brain. 

In that second, he captured the elu- 
sive fragment of thought that had 
evaded him in the drawing room. 

A parallel. At last he saw every- 
thing clearly, reading the cryptic script 
of the “Book of Destiny.” From the 

















beginning, this minute had been fore- 
seen. His boyish flight was no child- 
ish freak, but a carefully planned trial 
essay—preparation for the real per- 
formance. In every detail, the parallel 
was perfect. 

He would escape. 

But, this time, the door would be 
open. 

A tempestuous storm of exhilaration 
rushed through him, wrecking all pro- 
portions into chaotic ruin. Side issues 
were non-existent, the far future a 
blank. Yet, moved by some blurred 
scruple, he snatched at a writing pad 
and scrawled a few lines. 

“IT am leaving earlier than we 
planned so as to save the mater an- 
other good-bye. Thought it best. Do 
not worry about me; am feeling splen- 
didly fit after my good time here, but 
am anxious to be back again.” 

He laughed as he wrote. 

Slowly the night wore on, and, in its 
passage, proved the truth of the saying 
that the future is but the past entered 
by another door. 

It seemed to Falconer that every de- 
tail of his early escapade was dupli- 
cated. He waited, with the same 
strained eagerness, for the household 
to answer to his call-over. He heard 
his father’s heavy stump and the out- 
burst of simulated high spirits under 
which he concealed his real fleeings. 
Falconer was touched by the noisy 
laughter and pointless jest; the poor 
old governor was taking it hard. He 
felt, too, how his mother paused per- 
ceptibly by his door, fingering the 
handle as though she would fain turn 
it. 

To keep the old childish lump from 
arising in his throat, he began to pack 
his bag, whistling softly the while. He 
did not know that the tune was not the 
inevitable “Tipperary,” but “Forty 
Years On.” 

Presently, his preparations were 
made, and he took up the time-table 
that hung from a nail in the wall. Even 
in that remote spot, train services were 
mutable. 

Yet, upon the whole, he was not sur- 
prised to read that, even after the lapse 
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of years, the only train that stopped at 
the Junction was timed for 4:15. 

The faithfulness of the repetition 
was even more forcible as the hours 
wore on. The interminable vigil, when 
he fretted against the strain of inaction 
—when every second was a slice of 
hell sandwiched between each clock- 
tick. And then the noises of the night, 
rising one after the other, to merge into 
the general under-chorus. Here and 
there he traced back one to its source: 
the distant hoot of an owl, the patter 
of a mouse, the squeak of a bat, the 
snapping of a board. 

One voice was silent—the trumpet- 
call of her who stood amidst the foam- 
ing seas, her mighty heart giving back 
an answering throb to every wave that 
buffeted her sides. 

That voice he heard no longer. 

Slowly, the hands of his watch 
crawled on until they reached the hour 
of his start. He threw a last farewell 
look around his room, then opening the 
door, stole, with beating heart, into the 
corridor. As he cautiously felt his way 
in the darkness, the warrior of a cam- 
paign shrank down to the little fright- 
ened schoolboy of so many years ago. 

Every board seemed to snap under- 
neath his weight in just the same start- 
ling manner; the handle of every door 
turned audibly as he passed by; un- 
seen people stalked him down the 
length of the passage. When he 
reached the landing and looked down 
into the gulf of blackness below, the 
familiarity of the scene gave birth to 
a tremor of apprehension. 

The parallel was growing too per- 
fect. What if it persisted in following 
in the lines of the abortive experiment 
right up to its conclusion? 

Last time the door had been locked. 

The suggestion was appalling. The 
whole concentrated dread of return fell 
upon him, engulfing him, paralyzing 
every faculty. With the ineffective 
strength of a sleep-bound dreamer, he 
struggled vehemently to break free. At 
any cost he must escape. Never be- 
fore had the Flemish mud choked so 
vilely—never was the northern valley 
so dear and so remote. 
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He scarcely knew how he descended 
the staircase. It seemed to him that 
something vital within him had 
dragged forwards the leaden limbs of 
a dead man. He reached the bottom 
and there stood awhile, straining his 
vision to the utmost. 

As his eyes grew accustomed to the 
gloom, he saw, against the darkness of 
the walls, a lighter patch, with the tra- 
cery of naked boughs outlined against 
a star-spangled sky. 

At last the drama had freed itself 
from the spell of the past and had 
boldly broken into a new and startling 
development. 

The door was already open. 

Scarcely able to credit his good for- 
tune, he stared at it. It seemed to 
symbolize his success—to show that 
the gods of chance had breathed their 
benison upon his flight. 

But while his thanksgiving was still 
a bréath fluttering upon his lips, he 
shrank into the shadow at the sound of 
a footstep without. 

The patch of sky was eclipsed by the 
bulk of a heavily coated man’s form. 
A whisper, audible by reason of its 
very force, reached his ears. 

“Why haven’t you come? The car’s 
in the lane. I’ve been waiting.” 

Charteris’ voice was easy of recog- 
nition. It was instinct, however, that 
told Falconer the name of the second 
shadow that materialized from the 
darkness. 

“I—I couldn’t quite make up my 
mind.” 

F:om the quiver in her voice, Fal- 
coner felt that Yvonne’s indecision was 
piteous. It moved the other man to 
scarce-concealed impatience. 

“I thought we had settled all that, 
for once and for all.” 

“I know, I know. But I want to 
think again. It means a lot for me.” 

“Very well, then. Take ten min- 
utes.” Charteris turned on his heel. 
“You are a free agent and your choice 
must be free-will. If you do not come 


at the end of that time, I shall go off 
alone.” 

The words suddenly recalled Fal- 
coner to a sense of his own crisis. His 
train would soon be due at the Junc- 
tion. Ten minutes’ delay would nibble 
away a fatal deficit in his margin of 
time. 

As he caught his breath in the anger 
of baffled purpose, hope revived once 
more. There was no reason to despair. 
The girl would go. Many a barely no- 
ticed hint and rumor recurred, all point- 
ing to the inevitable conclusion. From 
Charteris’ recent words, it was evident 
that she had already made up her 
mind. Her present misgiving was but 
the automatic recoil. 

Quivering with impatience he stood 
waiting for her to move. The minutes 
slowly ticked away, yet no second blot 
obscured the sky. 

The door stood open in vain. 

Every nerve in Falconer’s body 
chafed at the torture of delay. He 
writhed with the agony of some small 
wood-creature snared within sight of 
its hole. Would she never stir? His 
whole fate was interdependent with 
hers, yet she remained passive, squan- 
dering the last precious minutes in in- 
ert caprice. 

With the whole force of his nature, 
he prayed that she would go. 

The answer to his appeal came with 
startling celerity. Throwing back her 
head with a movement of resolution, 
Yvonne sprang to her feet. No hesi- 
tation was in her step as she passed 
towards the door. 

It was his own savage throb of joy 
that awoke the submerged soul of Cap- 
tain John Falconer. . . . In the cumu- 
lative horror of that moment of reali- 
zation he watched Yvonne. 

Her hand was on the latch. For a 
space she paused. Then—she closed 
the door. Upstairs she sped, the key 
tightly clasped in her hand, leaving 
Falconer standing once more inside 
the locked door. 

















“If England was what England seems 

An’ not the England of our dreams, 

But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 

‘Ow quick we’d drop her! But she 
ain't!” 


HESE lines to be found in Rud- 
| yard Kipling’s poem “The Re- 
turn” written to celebrate the 
homecoming of the troops—all 
arms—after the South African war. In 
the expressive Cockney dialect in 
which Kipling delights, the London 
soldier speaks of the change war has 
wrought in him—a change he sums up 
as being “the makin’s of a blooming 
soul.” And the South African War 
was, as our soldiers have often said, a 
“picnic” beside the present Titanic 
struggle. What changes are taking 
place in the hearts and souls of the 
men who month after month—aye, and 
year after year—have faced shot and 
shell and death in its most hideous 
form, and cold and wet and mud and 
snow and horrors past description? It 
is a strange and wonderful problem— 
a problem that has intense reality and 
significance; for it is in the hands of 
these men when they return that the 
destiny of England will lie. One thing 
we can be assured of: there probably 
is not one of these men who after a 
few months in the trenches cannot re- 
echo with even deeper sincerity the 
significant conclusion of Kipling’s 
South African soldier: 


“T started as a average kid, 
I finished as a thinkin’ man.” 


Thoughts are waking to life in our 
men’s minds that were probably there 
deep down before this great crisis 
stirred the still waters, half uncon- 
scious, wholly inarticulate; for the 
Englishman is not given to self-ex- 
pression, especially where his deeper 
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emotions are concerned; his is a reti- 
cence so complete that more super- 
ficial races stand amazed. The war 
correspondents, official and unofficial, 
have drawn from us endless surface 
pictures of our English soldiers, of 
their marvelous cheerfulness under 
the most trying conditions, of their 
equal readiness for sport or battle, of 
their never failing kind heartedness, 
of their pluck and patience under such 
a strain of toil and suffering as would 
seem beyond the limit of human power 
to endure. But the picture, life-like as 
it is, is yet drawn from the outside; of 
the inner depths of the soldier’s na- 
ture it suggests little or nothing. It 
is only those who have served side by 
side with Tommy Atkins, who have 
watched him daily in war and work 
and play with observant, sympathetic 
eyes, who can speak of the man as 
he really it. An American, Mr. James 
Norman Hall, who took the King’s 
shilling at the beginning of the war 
and trained and served with Kitche- 
ner’s Army for some time at the Front, 
has drawn a picture of his English 
comrades that will surely endure. He 
has had a nature keen enough and 
sympathetic enough to pierce to those 
emotions which the Englishman in his 
shyness and reticence keeps so care- 
fully concealed under an air of indif- 
ference and surface gaiety. 

This is what Mr. Hall writes: 

The better I knew Tommy, the bet- 
ter I liked him. He hasn’t a shred of 
sentimentality in his make-up. There 
is plenty of sentiment, sincere feeling, 
but it is admirably concealed. I had 
been a soldier of the King for many 
months before I realized that the men 


’ with whom I was living, sharing ra- 


tions and hardships, were anything 
other than the healthy animals they 
looked. They relished their food and 
talked about it. They grumbled at the 
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restraints military discipline imposed 
on them, and at the paltry shilling a 
day they received for the first really 
hard work they had ever done. They 
appeared to regard England as a mis- 
erly employer, exacting their last 
ounce of energy for a wretchedly in- 
adequate wage. To the casual obser- 
ver theirs was not the ardor of loyal 
sons fighting for a beloved Mother- 
land. Rather it seemed that of irre- 
sponsible schoolboys on a long holi- 
day. They said nothing about patriot- 
ism or the duty of Englishmen in war- 
time. And if I attempted to start a 
conversation along that line, they 
walked right over me with their boots 
on. This was a great disappointment 
at first. I should never have known 
from anything that was said that a 
man of them was stirred at the thought 
of fighting for Old England. 

(The story of numbers of those si- 
lent, unconscious heroes who went to 
their death for England at once will- 
ingly and reluctantly has been written 
in four lines with a pathos that wounds 
by Bernard Gilbert, the Lincolnshire 
dialect poet: 


“He didn’t want to go, 
Not when the war began, 
But all at once he went, 
Tho’ he said he hadn’t meant.’’) 


. . . Months before I should have 
been astonished at this reticence. But 
I had learned to understand Tommy. 
His silences were as eloquent as any 
splendid outbursts or glowing tributes 
could have been. Indeed, they were 
far more eloquent. Englishmen seem 
to have an instinctive understanding 
of the futility, the emptiness of words 
in the face of unspeakable experiences. 
It was a matter of constant wonder to 
me that men living in the daily and 
hourly presence of death could so 
surely control and conceal their feel- 
ings. Their talk was of anything but 
home, and yet I knew they thought of 
but little else. 

Seldom, indeed, has that intense 
reticence been broken; yet, fortunately 
for us at home, it has sometimes; and 
the soul of the English soldier—surely 


the very soul of England herself—has 
been revealed. Sometimes the unveil- 
ing has come in one of those sacred 
letters, the last treasured consolation 
in many bereaved homes, written to 
be sent only if the dark frontier were 
crossed, so that the soldier might say 
in death what he could never say in 
life. More often those deep, unutter- 
able thoughts and feelings, never spo- 
ken by Englishmen in ordinary talk 
between man and man, have found ex- 
pression in the wonderful poetry of 
the trenches. It has been said that on 
the banks of the ugliest ditches often 
blow the tenderest and most delicate 
flowers; the horrors of trench warfare 
seem to have stirred to widespread 
life among our English fighters that 
great gift of song which has been the 
peculiar and unique glory of the Eng- 
lish people from the days of Caedmon 
and Chaucer. That strong tie to home 
and country which Norman Hall found 
to exist below the wordlessness of the 
English soldier has found expression 
in wonderful and varied form in these 
poems which are inspired with an in- 
tensity of patriotic devotion and ten- 
derness that can hardly be measured. 

Before the war men had talked as if 
the love of England was dying out, as 
if our island home—‘“that precious 
jewel set in the silver sea”—which 
Shakespeare loved, had ceased to hold 
the hearts of her sons, who had wan- 
dered away from her into the barren 
deserts of cosmopolitanism and inter- 
nationalism. No word of that sort is 
heard now. For the love of England 
has indeed shown itself deep and 
strong, if unexpressed; it only needed 
the spark of danger and sacrifice to 
flare at once into unquenchable flame. 
England called to her children to give 
all that man or woman can offer; and 
from the uttermost parts of the earth 
they answered to her call. 


“O England of our Fathers and Eng- 
land of our Sons, 

Above the roar of battling hosts, the 
thunder of the guns, 
A Mother’s voice was calling us, we 

heard it oversea, 

















The Blood which Thou didst give us 
is the blood we spill for Thee.” 


So has written a Canadian soldier, 
and echo answers back from distant 
Australia: 


“Oh, England, I heard the cry 
Of those who died for thee 
Sounding like an organ voice 
Across the wintry sea. 
They lived and died for England, 
And gladly went their way— 
England, oh, England, 
How could I stay?” 


And in England herself, great, even 
terrible, was the awakening. On that 
fourth day in August when war was 
declared, how many men and women 
realized for the first time in their quiet, 
sheltered lives, and realized with 
amazement, what England meant to 
them—something more than life and 
love, something sublime, immeasur- 
able! Rupert Brooke in one of his es- 
says has written of the thoughts that 
passed through one man’s mind—his 
own, no doubt, but typical enough all 
the same. 

As he thought “England and Ger- 
many,” the word “England” seemed to 
flash like a line of foam. With a sud- 
den tightening of his heart he realized 
that there might be a raid on the Eng- 
lish coast. He didn’t imagine any pos- 
sibility of its succeeding, but only of 
enemies and warfare on English soil. 
The idea sickened him. He was im- 
mensely surprised to perceive that the 
actual earth of England held for him a 
quality . . . a quality which, if he’d 
been sentimental enough to use the 
word, he’d have called “holiness.” His 
astonishment grew as the full flood of 
“England” swept him on from thought 
to thought. He felt the triumphant 
helplessness of a lover. 

That same discovery has been made 
by thousands and tens of thousands, of 
whom too many, alas, lie in nameless 
graves in France and Flanders and 
Gallipoli, under the stormy waves of 
the North Sea, and in the desert sands 
of Africa and Mesopotamia. But from 
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those obscure resting-places all send 
back the same message: 

“Tell England we lie here content.” 

They had found out that the more 
they gave, the more sacred to them be- 
came the country they loved; she be- 
came theirs in a sense never realized 
before. 


“Yet I have fought and bled for you, 
And, by that self-same sign, 

Still must I love you, yearn to you, 
England—how truly mine!” 


The treasure they had held so light- 
ly had now become precious beyond 
all price; indeed, the thought that the 
war was to some extent sent to exor- 
cise that materialistic spirit which had 
made this great possession seem of 
little value is an idea that is often sug- 
gested by the soldier-poet. Very finely 
is it expressed by Lieut. Geoffrey 
Howard: 


“God gave us England from of old, 
But we held light the gift he gave; 
Our royal birthright we have sold, 
And now the land we lost for gold 
Only our blood can save... 
Malvern men must die and kill 
That wind may blow on Malvern Hill; 
Devonshire blood must fall like dew 
That Devon’s bays may yet be blue; 
London must spill out lives like wine 
That London’s lights may shine.” 


A similar thought can be traced in 
Lance-Corporal Harvey’s poem found 
in the little volume he has published, 
dedicated “‘To all Comrades of mine 
who lie dead in foreign fields for love 
of England or who live to prosecute 
the war for another England”: 


“If we return, will England be 

Just England still to you and me? 

The place where we must earn our 
bread 

We who have walked among the dead. 

And watched the smile of agony, 


‘And seen the price of Liberty, 


Which we have taken carelessly 
From otheghands. Nay, we 
dread, 
If we retugn, 


shall 
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Dread lest we hold blood-guiltily 
The thing that men have died to free. 
Oh, English fields shall blossom red 
In all the blood that has been shed 
By men whose guardians are we, 

If we return.” 


Mr. Norman Hall has said that while 
the men never talked of home, he knew 
they thought of little else. What is a 
characteristic common to all the sol- 
dier-poets whose work I have studied, 
however varied their forms of expres- 
sion and their metrical skill, is the in- 
tensity of their devotion to home as 
symbolized not only in their own coun- 
try or village, but often still more 
deeply in some local landmark—a 
range of hills, a lofty spire, or some 
ancient building; and together with 
this is the closeness and delicacy of 
their observation of all those little 
things in nature that make England 
what she is, giving her an individual- 
ity, a unique character different from 
that of every other country. Each of 
these soldier-poets can say with Lance 
Corporal Harvey: 


“Within my heart I safely keep, 
England, what things are yours: 
Your clouds, and cloud-like flocks of 

sheep 
That drift o’er windy moors.” 


It is of such things as these they are 
thinking all the time. The horrors of 
war—the destruction and desolation of 
fair stretches of country—have opened 
their eyes as never before to the peace 
and natural beauty of England, still 
safe from the invader. An interesting 
little detail is recorded by Norman 
Hall, that the soldiers coming straight 
from England felt a peculiar horror 
and indignation at the twisted, shell- 
shattered poplars and willows of “No 
Man’s Land,” giving them the name 
of “Kaiser Bill’s flowers.” The same 
feeling has inspired more than one of 
these soldier-poems. Lance Corporal 
Michael writes on the spring beauty of 
Stratford-on-Avon: 


“Orchard land! Orchard land! 
Damson blossom, primrose bloom: 
Avon, like a silver band, 
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Winds from Stratford down to Broome: 
All the orchards shimmer white 

For an April day’s delight: 

We have risen in our might, 

Left this land we love, to fight, 
Fighting still that these may stand, 
Orchard land! Orchard land!” 


The same idea is even more forcibly 
expressed in Lance Corporal Harvey’s 
little poem, entitled “Defiance”: 


“T saw the orchards whitening 
To Easter in late Lent. 

Now struck of hell’s own lightning 
With branches broken and bent 
Behold the tall trees rent :— 
Beaten with iron rain! 

And ever in my brain 

To every shell that’s sent 

Sounds back this small refrain :— 
“You foolish shells, come kill me, 
Blacken my limbs with flame: 

I saw the English orchards 

(And so may die content) 

All white before I came!” 


“X” is not, strictly speaking, a sol- 
dier-poet, but in his stirring War 
Poems he seems in many ways to come 
very near the heart of the trenches; 
and he has surely expressed the truth 
for many and many a soldier as he has 
stood waiting in tense silence to “go 
over the parapet” in his lines: 


“T know that all our England shone be- 
fore you 

When you went down. 
radiance 

Even of the front of death.” 


It made a 


Though, perhaps, it is not so much 
“all England” as that little corner of 
England which is home. “Home— 
what a perfect place,” wrote Lieut. E. 
Wyndham Tennant, one of the many 
who have given their lives to keep it 
perfect, in his beautiful little poem 
“Home Thoughts in Laventie,” written 
amid the trampled mud and desolation 
of a shell-shattered village: 


“T saw green banks of daffodil, 

Slim poplars in the breeze, 
Great tan-brown hares in gusty March 
A-courting on the leas; 











And meadows with their glittering 
streams and silver scurrying dace, 
Home—what a perfect place.” 


And it is home in the same way—a 
dearly loved corner of England— 
which fills the mind of the soldier who 
wrote: 


“T can’t forget the lane that goes from 
Steyning to the Ring 

In summer time and on the Downs 
how larks and linnets sing 

High in the sun. The wind comes off 
the sea, and oh, the air! 

I never knew till now that life in old 
days was so fair. 

But now I know it in this filthy, rat- 
infested ditch, 

When every shell must kill or spare, 
and God alone knows which, 

And I am made a beast of prey, and 
this trench is my lair— 

My God! I never knew till now that 
those days were so fair. 

And we assault in half an hour and— 
it’s a silly thing, 

I can’t forget the lane that goes from 
Steyning to the Ring.” 


And a soldier fighting for England 
in distant German East Africa is 
stirred by the same thoughts; and to 
him in the burning tropical heat and 
the dreariness of the desert comes the 
picture of one little West-Country cor- 
ner of the land whose love has in- 
spired him: 


“Marching on Tanga, marching 
parched plain 

Of wavering spear-grass past Pangani 
river, 

England came to me—me who had al- 
ways ta’en, 

But never given before—England, the 
giver, 

In a vision of three poplar trees that 
shiver 

On still evenings of summer, after rain, 

By Slapton Ley, where reed-beds start 
and quiver . 

When scarce a ripple moves the up- 
land grain.” 


the 


Face to face with death—face to 
face with horrors worse than death— 
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to many of these soldier-poets has been 
given a wonderful revelation of the 
joy and beauty of life. In much of 
the lyric poetry written before the war 
it is impossible not to recognize a very 
definitely minor note. Even when the 
poet was celebrating the beauties of 
nature he too often seemed oppressed 
with anticipations of approaching de- 
cay, while many were the introspective 
and psychological poems devoted to 
the gloomy problems of the decadent 
soul. Life was hardly worth living, 
yet death was hardly worth dying; the 
world had, indeed, “grown old and cold 
weary”; when suddenly the great call 
came, and the world and life and death 
to all who answered it were transform- 
ed and glorified. 

“We have come into our heritage” 
is the word alike of Rupert Brooke and 
of Julian Grenfell. Was there ever a 
poem at once more full of the strong 
wine of life and youth and of careless- 
ness of death than Julian Grenfell’s 
“Into Battle’ ?—from which we have 
only space to quote two verses: 


“The naked earth is warm with Spring, 

And with green grass and bursting 
trees 

Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying, 

And quivers in the sunny breeze; 

And Life is Color and Warmth and 
Light, 

And a striving evermore for these; 

And he is dead who will not fight; 

And who dies fighting has increase. 


“The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glow- 
ing earth; 

Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth; 

And find, when fighting shall be done, 

Great rest, and fullness after dearth.” 


The same thought that it is the fight- 
ing man who has found complete se- 
curity is the idea which breathes in 
Rupert Brooke’s sonnet “Safety,” one 
of the five great sonnets grouped as 
“1914.” “War knows no power” over 
such men is the keynote. 


“We have found safety with all things 
undying, 
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The winds, and morning, tears of men 
and mirth, 

The deep night, and birds singing, and 
clouds flying, 

And sleep, and freedom, and the au- 
tumnal earth.” 


But there is one question to which 
the soldier poets do not give us any 
definite answer: What do our fighting 
men—the men who do the work, who 
suffer and die—think of the tragedy 
and mystery of war? To them, as to 
us, so far as the soldier-poets have 
spoken for them, it remains at once a 
horror and a bewildering mystery. Not, 
indeed, all horror. Those who are 
nearest to the horror and who see it 
most plainly are not like our Pacifists 
at home; they can see that even in this 
most awful of wars there is something 
brought out by the struggle besides 
ugliness and squalor and suffering and 
death. In his poem “Back to Rest,” 
written on the way back from the fight- 
ing at Loos, “Edward Melbourne” 
(Lieut. W. N. Hodgson, M. C.) has ex- 
pressed this well: 


“We that have seen the strongest 
Cry like a beaten child, 

The sanest eyes unholy, 
The cleanest hands defiled; 

We that have known the heart blood 
Less than the lees of wine, 

We that have seen men broken, 
We know man is divine.” 


But the mystery remains—the mys- 
tery of that strange law which seems 
to run through all human history— 
that, horrible as is war, the nations 
that will not fight for their existence 
and to guard their own land shall in- 
evitably be destroyed and desolated 
by more virile races. With tragic 
force that question has been asked and 
left unanswered by one soldier-poet 
who has now passed to the Great Be- 
yond. Has he learned the answer now? 
The poem was found on his dead body, 
and was evidently written but a day or 
so before his death in the Somme 
fighting in October. 


Who made the Law that men should 
die in meadows, 
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Who spake the Word that blood should 
splash in lanes, 
Who gave it forth that gardens should 
be bone-yards, 
Who spread the hills with flesh and 
blood and brains? 
Who made the Law? 


Who made the Law that Death should 
stalk the valleys, 
Who spake the Word to kill among the 
sheaves, 
Who gave it forth that Death should 
lurk in hedgerows, 
Who flung the dead among the fallen 
leaves? 
Who made the Law? 
Those who return shall find that Peace 
endures, 
Find old things new, and know the 
things they knew, 
Walk in the garden, slumber by the 
fireside, 
Share the peace of dawn, and dream 
amid the dew— 
Those who return. 


Those who return shall till the ancient 
pastures, 

Clean-hearted men shall guide 
plough-horse reins, 

Some shall grow apples and flowers in 
the village, 

Some shall go courting in summer 
down the lanes— 

Those who return. 


the 


But Who made the Law? The trees 
shall whisper to him: 

“See, see, the blood—the splashes on 
our bark!” 

Walking the meadows He shall hear 
bones crackle, 

And fleshless mouths shall gibber in 
silent lanes at dark. 

Who made the Law? 


Who made the Law? At noon upon 
the hillside 

His ears shall hear a moan, His cheek 
shall feel a breath, 

And all along the valleys, past garden 
crofts, and homesteads, 

He who made the Law, 























He who made the Law, 
He who made the Law shall walk alone 
with Death— 
WHO made the Law? 


What answer can be given? Geof- 
frey Howard, in the poem part of 
which has been quoted earlier, has 
perhaps come nearest the truth of the 
mystery: 


We have given all things that were 
ours, 

So that our weeds might yet be flowers. 

We have covered half the earth with 
gore 

That our houses might be homes once 
more; 

The sword Thou hast demanded, Lord; 
And, now behold the sword! 


And Leslie Coulson himself has 
given much the same answer in an- 
other of his poems: 


Mayhap I shall not walk again 

Down Dorset way, down Devon way, 
Nor pick a posy in a lane 

Down Somerset and Sussex way. 

But though my bones, unshriven, rot 
In some far distant alien spot, 

What soul I have shall rest from care 
To know that meadows still are fair 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way. 


And if to keep those meadows safe 
and fair a life was required, Leslie 
Coulson was perfectly willing to pay 
the price—nay, more, as he has writ- 
ten, he was 


very proud and glad 
To do this thing for England’s sake. 


Is there some mysterious law of 
compensation that works from age to 
age which will make up for all this 
loss of young, brilliant and heroic life? 
To save England and to make a newer, 
better England, all is worth while. One 
man who has been through the fire is 


clear enough about that, and has sent - 


back a message of triumph. 

Thank God (he writes) I am of this 
race, and share the glorious heritage 
which belongs to every man, woman, 
and child of this England of ours. .. . 
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I am by nature undemonstrative, reti- 
cent, unimpassioned. But the things I 
have seen, the men I have known— 
some of who will never come back— 
have stirred me to a degree which I 
never imagined to be possible. And to 
save a country, to preserve a people 
which can breed such men, is worth 
any sacrifice. 

And his word of cheer is echoed 
back by a soldier-poet: 


Mourn not for me too sadly; I have 
been, 

For months of an exalted life, a King; 

Peer for these months of those whose 
graves grow green 

Where’er the borders of our empire 
fling 

Their mighty arms. And if the crown 
is death, 

Death while I’m fighting for my home 
and king, 

Thank God the son who drew from you 
his breath 

To death could bring 

A not entirely worthless sacrifice, 

Because of those brief months when 
life meant more 

Than selfish pleasures. 

then the price, 

But say, “Our country in the storm of 
war 

Has found him fit to fight and die for 
her.” 

And lift your heads in pride for ever- 
more. 


Grudge not 


And perhaps, after all, the love of 
country is no greater and no more un- 
fathomable mystery that the tragedy 
of war; indeed the beauty of the one 
and the horror of the other seem in- 
separably interwoven. “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man 
should give his life...” Is it the 
reverse of that law that unless he be 
willing to give his life he shall never 
know the heights and depths of love? 
Only by sacrifice is the soul awakened. 
The war has awakened England’s soul; 
and who could tell better what the Eng- 
land is that her sons are fighting and 
dying for than one of them, Geoffrey 
Howard: 
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Her seed is sown about the world. The 


seas 

For Her have path’d their waters. She 
is known 

In swamps that steam about the burn- 
ing zone, 


And dreaded in the last white lands 
that freeze. 

For Her the glory that was Nineveh’s 

Is naught: the pomp of Tyre and Baby- 


lon 
Naught: and for all the realms that 
Caesar won— 
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One tithe of hers were more than all 
of these. 

And she is very small and very green 

And full of little lanes all dense with 
flowers 

That wind along and lose themselves 
between 

Mossed farms, and parks, and fields of 
quiet sheep. 

And in the hamlets, where her stal- 
warts sleep, 

Low bells chime out from old elm- 
hidden towers. 



























ON FOOT 


No bridge for me with easy span, 
Rather a shallow, brawling ford, 
Where I may venture as a man 
Upon the errands of my Lord, 
And plunge and struggle and be glad 
When once across, for slips I had. 


No bed for me so soft and high, 
I sleep this autumn night aground; 
My camp-fire’s red all night so nigh, 
My star-spied sleep not over-sound. 
How oft I wake and stare to see 
If yet the East has news for me! 


No altar set with lacquered brass, 

But granite gray, with lichen dight 
Wears gallant orange for my Mass— 

How blue my dome, how amber bright! 
Bellman and bedesman mounts the Day 

An “Ite missa est” to say. 


At table of the dew-cold earth 
I break my fast, then lift my load 
With lonely freedom for my mirth, 
With hope for spur and faith for goad 
No wings or wheels for me, but grace 
To go my footsore Master’s pace. 


A. C. Cripps. 











Where Maizie Came From 





By G. Charles Hodges 


E HAD drifted in from High- 
er’n Haman. 


Flinging the bridle over the 

dejected head of his lean pony, 

he entered the Last Chance. For a 

moment he hesitated in the saloon’s 

doorway, blinking his mild grey eyes 

in a futile endeavor to adapt his good- 

humored gaze to the shadowed interior 
after the blinding desert glare. 

“Howdy, gents,” he smiled, and 
knocked the powdered alkali from his 
battered Stetson hat. 

“Blast me!” welcomed the proprie- 
tor of the Last Chance, casting an elu- 
sive wink in the direction of his ex- 
pectant patrons. “Blast me—if here 
ain’t a reg’lar terrer!” 

For a second, the men in the only 
saloon of the Suburb o’ Hell solemnly 
regarded the newcomer. The lanky 
giant grinned affably. They burst into 
an applauding laugh. 

“A sure-Texas annihilator!” 

“Wot d’ yu drink—pink lemonade ?” 

“Terrer my gran’ma—look out fer 
coyotes, m’ son; they shore do bite in 
these Gawd-forsaken parts!” 

In nowise disconcerted, the way- 
farer chuckled, crossed the plank floor 
and beckoned hospitably to the men. 
“Sho, sho, have one on me,” he 
drawled in easy agreeableness. Then: 
“Mister, set up drinks fer the crowd.” 
A delighted rush for the bar evidenced 
the popularity of the invitation. 

The stubby, white-aproned man 
beamed across the pine counter. 
“Stranger,” he declared in enthusiastic 
eloquence, “the Suburb shore wel- 
comes yuh. Without enquirin’ the why 
’n wherefore of yer joyful presence 
among us, we mercifully dispense with 
yer past an’ll call yuh ‘The Terror’!” 
Mac paused for breath, then genially 


raised a bottle, thoughtfully adding: 
“It’s one on the house.” 

It was in this way that The Terror 
became a part of the Suburb o’ Hell— 
the biggest, kindliest, most inoffensive 
person in the whole of that turbulent 
mushroom mining camp. He was as 
much a part of it as the castellated 
mesa rearing gaunt and scarred behind 
the place; as the desert stretches sling- 
ing about it, with the wagon trail to 
Higher’n Haman fingering away to- 
ward the ragged mountains; as the 
Last Chance Saloon heading the strag- 
gling row of corrugated iron shacks 
like a fussy old hen and her chickens. 

And within the Last Chance he spent 
most of his days—and nights. Soon, 
with unvarying routine, he came to oc- 
cupy the same battered little table 
over against the further wall. Day af- 
ter day he sat there, sprawled out in his 
chair. His long legs curled almost af- 
fectionately about the table as hour 
upon hour he heard the alkali drift 
sweep in from the barrens to fling itself 
in furious impotency against the cor- 
rugated iron siding. He drank, it is 
true, but stolidly and without any par- 
ticular enthusiasm. Although not in- 
frequently he found occasion to damn 
many things, he cursed in a bored, 
apathetic manner which left the re- 
cipient of his somewhat unusual im- 
precations dumb in speechless fascina- 
tion. So, while it must be confessed 
that he swore, it was all done in such 
wearied disinterestedness that he 


might as well as have said “shucks !”— 
which he did now and again in mo- 
ments of tremendous seriousness. 
During the long afternoons he en- 
gaged in checkers with an expression- 
less nonchalance defying all attempts 
at penetration. 


It was upon Saturday 
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nights and Sundays, however, that he 
varied this impeccable conduct in turn- 
ing his baffling reserve to poker, play- 
ing with an inscrutable indifference to 
men and fate which was the despair of 
his many opponents. It remains to be 
added that, with outward innocence 
and unostentacious success, he gener- 
ally acquired the longer row of chips. 
Which larger piles of reds and whites 
and blues might have explained his 
abstention from play for the more pro- 
saic checkers upon the other five days 
—if there was anybody desiring to ex- 
plain. 

If a person were fastidious, one 
would call him a gambler. The Terror 
regarded it as merely playing cards; 
so, also, did the Suburb o’ Hell. 

Nothing was ever known to disturb 
the utter placidity of his features— 
except when Spanish Joe idly fingered 
his guitar. It was then that a vagrant 
little light danced across the eyes of 
The Terror while he listened hungrily 
to the farargo as though the pulsing 
melody in some way held the key to 
his reserve. The faraway expression 
in his eyes intensified as the old cow- 
songs filled the Last Chance: 


“ ,.. They say there will be a great 
round-up, 

And cowboys, like dogies, will stand, 

To be marked by the Riders of Judg- 
ment 

Who are posted and know every brand. 


“Roll on, roll on; 
Roll on, little dogies, roll on, roll on; 
Roll on, roll on; 

Roll on, little dogies, roll on . . 


When the raucous chorus, bawled 
out in hoarse enthusiasm, fell away, 
Any-Odds Gilson would look across at 
the sombre face of The Terror and 
shake his head. 

“Tt ain’t natural-like,” the inveter- 
ate taker of chances always comment- 
ed, to the amusement of the group 
about him. “It don’ stan’ ter reason, 
no-how. Them quiet cusses pull the 
bottom out o’ almighty hell when some- 
thin’ starts °em. Some day——” Gil- 
son’s ratty eyes shone in suppressed 


” 
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excitement. “Some day—vwell, bet- 
cher any money somethin’ll start him. 
You see!” he reiterated stubbornly, to 
skeptics, as The Terror slowly shook 
himself out of his abstraction. 

It was in this way that the days ran 
by, days broken only by the weekly 
arrival of the stage from Higher’n Ha- 
man. The coming of the stage was an 
event—an event occurring in remark- 
able regularity on the part of the 
greyed driver, Shaemus McShaemus, 
with pardonable pride every Friday af- 
ternoon. 

To the Suburb o’ Hell, impatiently 
awaiting at the Last Chance the weekly 
break in its isolation, this was a record 
to be looked upon with complacent sat- 
isfaction—very much as though the 
presence of the Suburb in some inde- 
finable way contributed materially to 
the result. At any rate, on Fridays the 
stage dragged in from Higher’n Ha- 
man under the writhing desert heat, 
and the Suburb had never known it to 
be more than an hour or two late. So 
Fridays became the alpha and omega 
of the mining town’s existence. The 
reluctant passage of one Friday began 
the tedious succession of days monoto- 
nously alike which must be endured 
until once again the place could leave 
its siesta, stirring into an activity be- 
fitting the arrival of the stage and the 
news of the world which was hidden 
beneath the taciturnity of Shaemus Mc- 
Shaemus. 

And on this particular Friday, the 
morning was wearisomely deliberate, 
giving way grudgingly to a noon calm 
which dallied into the early hours of 
the afternoon. “Stage’s due,” growled 
some one at last, expectorating with 
the accuracy of long practice into a 
convenient corner of the Last Chance. 

The proprietor of the saloon con- 
sulted his watch with sudden anima- 
tion. “So it is—so it is!” he assented, 
as though completely astounded. 

The overpowering lethargy of the 
week’s end passed. Immediately other 
timepieces of varying diameters were 
laboriously withdrawn, looked upon, 
and shoved back with a confirmatory 
nod. 

















“Hit is time, by jumminy!” 

“She oughter be a-pullin’ in’!” 

A man braved the afternoon glare. 
The eyes of the room lethargically fol- 
lowed him in shuttering glimpses 
through the swaying doors. He re- 
turned jauntily. A sudden quickened 
interest in life gripped the crowd. 

“Dust?” demanded a voice. 

“Dust,” was the laconic reply. 

“Can yuh see ’er a’tall plain?” the 
owner of the Last Chance queried eag- 
erly. 


“Nope—p’rhaps five minutes yet.” 


“Can’t see no—passengers P” 

“Not a blamed bit!” snorted the in- 
vestigator disgustedly. “Never can 
see nothin’ ’till it gits here with that 
danged desert dust. Say, wot’n blazes 
is yuh a-drivin’ at, anyway, Mac? Give 
us the dope, pronto!” 

The stage was momentarily forgotten 
as the men shifted interestedly. The 
saloon keeper maintained an important 
silence. Finally he announced impres- 
sively: ““My friends!” and winked at a 
pile of lumber. “Friends, I’m expect- 
ing ter have the enjoyment of offerin’ 
yuh a most pleasin’-——” 

The mysterious source of pleasure 
remained unknown. He listened for a 
moment as The Terror straightened, 
uncoiled his tenuous legs, and leisure- 
ly drew himself into a standing posi- 
tion. “The stage is come,” Mac con- 
cluded flatly. 

There was a dead pause. Then the 
familiar oaths of Shaemus McShaemus 
checking the team broke in upon their 
silence. 

The habitues of the Last Chance 
felt that in some way they had been 
the victims of another of Mac’s little 
streaks of humor and bolted indignant- 
ly into the street. The Terror followed 
deliberately in their rear as the stage 
drew up before the saloon, the fine 
powdery dust of the desert tipping the 
heads of the blowing horses and creas- 
ing their heaving flanks in a_ dirty 
brown lather. Shaemus McShaemus 
declined to see anything unusual in the 
breathless appearance of the Suburb 
without the Last Chance. But there 


were some who felt that Mac and the 
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stage driver had put something over 
on them. 

“Blame it!” howled an aggrieved 
hanger-on. “It was a low-down trick 
ter git Mac ter——- Wot the juice?” 
he ended weakly as a girl fluttered 
from the stage. 

She turned irresolutely from the 
high-topped wagon toward the Last 
Chance, the onlookers whistling in as- 
tonishment as they surveyed her. 

A woman in the Suburb o’ Hell. The 
girl hesitated, standing for a moment 
in the circle of idlers and staring back 
at them in a defiant hardness which 
was jarringly at variance with her 
slightness and her girlish helplessness. 
A tinge of color began to beat about 
the white spots standing out from her 
pasty cheeks; her black eyes glinted 
a biting challenge reminiscent of some- 
thing festering in open hideousness at 
Higher’n Haman. A wracking cough 
shook her. With a pathetic gesture of 
weariness, she turned back to clutch 
the worn telescope valise dumped 
carelessly at her back. 

The girl faced about and pushed 
through the grinning men with panic- 
clogged steps, dragging the old valise 
after her. Some one tried to encircle 
her with a heavy arm. She _ jerked 
away in a kind of horror which seemed 
to blot out the calculating coldness 
stamping her the second past. The 
bag was dropped. She faced her tor- 
mentors in a flood of bitterness. 

Then she swayed and bowed her 
head in that hollow, harassing spasm 
shaking every part of her frailty. 
Struggling to blink back the tears fill- 
ing her eyes, the girl bent down and 

blindly reached for the bag. As she 
groped frantically for the handle, she 
started at the contact of a hairy hand. 
Her own flashed back from the valise. 
She recoiled in a new terror as she was 
firmly seized by the arm and swept 
away in dumb despair. A pair of 


- doors swung to and fro behind her. She 


felt herself dropped into a chair which 
creaked—her arm was released. 

The squat telescope bag was 
dropped to the floor at her side, bulging 
precariously, as a hoarse voice expos- 
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tulated: “See here, Terror, wot’n ’ell’s 
the matter—shove up thet there gun!” 

The girl made an ineffectual dab at 
her drowned eyes. She glanced cov- 
ertly up. She glimpsed through the 
mist of her tears an enormous man, a 
great hulk of an ungainly man, the 
biggest and most awkward man she’d 
ever seen, playing a gun. He waved 
admonishingly a_ six-shooter toward 
the swaying doors hiding all but a mass 
of shifting boots. In a mixture of sur- 
prise and chagrin, the girl saw the 
giant turn upon the short man’s loud 
protests a face devoid of any particu- 
lar expression. “She came on _ the 
stage,” vouchsafed the larger men by 
way of explanation, jerking his head 
in the direction of the girl. 

For an instant the little fellow 
blinked in utter bewilderment. “Paint 
me purple!” he gasped, “paint me pur- 
ple, if it ain’t Maizie!” 

“Mister McGowan?” the girl ques- 
tioned dully, with the reluctance of one 
who hardly expects to find anything 
right. 

“Thet’s me,” was the reply. “You 
are Maizie?” 

“They call me Maizie,” the girl re- 
sponded indifferently. ‘“Things—is 
ready for me?” 

“Ah, to-night—to-night, m’ dear,” 
Mac answered jauntily. Then he 
pointed with evident pride to the far 
end of the Last Chance at the pile of 
lumber. 

A smothered “shucks!” breathed 
with dangerous intensity behind them, 
in startling suddenness, recalled the 
Terror’s presence. 

Mr. McGowan flashed about: for the 
first time, he was made uneasy by the 
other. “No offense—no ‘ffense!” he 
found himself stammering in uncom- 
fortable—and unusual—haste. It was 
later that it struck him as funny that 
he of all men, the mighty proprietor of 
the Last Chance, should give heed in 
a flash 

The acid disapproval lingered in the 
big man’s eyes for a deadly second. 
Then his undisturbed features burst in- 
to a sullen flare of anger. He furiously 
shoved his gun back into its holster. 
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For a breath he wavered and gazed at 
the crimsoning girl with a stare which 
carried sweeping disillusionment, in- 
termixed with a baffling disappoint- 
ment. He turned slowly about and 
strode past the girl. 

The doors banged shut. Maizie 
straightened as though she had been 
struck. The color rushed from her 
burning cheeks. Spontaneously, she 
turned a white face to the proprietor of 
the Last Chance, and flung her hands 
out in an appeal of passionate help- 
lessness. She felt as though she had 
lost her only friend in the Suburb o’ 
Hell. Then she began to sob. 

Mr. McGowan threw up his pudgy 
hands in horrified confusion. 

That night the Last Chance radiated 
a joyous blaze of garish light shimmer- 
ing out from beneath the doors into the 
street, as though to rival the brilliancy 
of the desert night above the Terror’s 
head. 

Quite mechanically, he stumbled up 
the worn steps and entered the Last 
Chance. He vacillated for a moment, 
then from sheer habit crossed the place 
oblivious to the unusual crowd, to the 
happy clink of glassware waved in hi- 
larious greeting, to the suppressed ex- 
citement pervading the uninviting nak- 
edness of the interior. He did not give 
the slightest attention to the broad 
sweep of amused glances he left be- 
hind him. He paused in front of his 
table against the further wall, then 
dropped heavily into the protesting 
chair. 

Apparently he did not hear the loud- 
ly echoed “Sh! Sh!” stilling the room. 
He did not even raise his head to dis- 
cover the reason for the tense quiet 
gripping the Last Chance. In moody 
thought, he slouched wearily forward, 
half-turning his back from the hushed 
men. Somewhat without the yellowed 
circles of flickering light cast by the 
reeking oil lamps, he had withdrawn 
into the shifting half-shadows along 
the wall. He was a shadowed spec- 
tator who did not watch, a listening 
man who did not hear the tumultuous- 
ly applauded words of Mr. McGowan. 
Absorbed in a gloomy contemplation 
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of the extraordinary afternoon and the 
strange passenger of Shaemus Mc- 
Shaemus, he was vaguely conscious of 
the desert sounds drifting into him 
from the Mojave night-world. Just as 
though the peevish hoot of a tiny elf- 
owl shrilling from a clump of mesquite 
really could tell what it was about the 
girl] that affected him so profoundly. 

The tentative chords of a_ guitar 
thrummed through the Last Chance. 
The Terror hungrily strained for the 
lazy notes to follow. 

He clutched the table. He stared 
through the clouds of tobacco smoke 
to the end of the long room. He 
rubbed his eyes in utter amazement. 
Here, here in the Suburb o’ Hell, in 
the Last Chance Saloon, here there 
was a stage—for whom? 

But the fingering of the guitar had 
drifted the aimless notes into sensuous 
rhythm which must presage a dance 
by whom? Again he stared through 
the roving murk of the place to the 
rough stage and Spanish Joe joyously 
picking an unusual, compelling melody 
from the guitar. The Terror impul- 
sively rose in his chair, then sank 
back. 

It was the girl. 

She was a carmined and rouged Mai- 
zie, with a reckless touch of color in 
each pale cheek, and her ruddy lips 
parted in a dashing smile. She ran 
down the stage, toed, her arms pressed 
tightly against her hips, and bowed. A 
kindly clapping of hands steadied her 
shaking steps; Jose broke into an im- 
perious accompaniment which made 
her forget the uneven floor and the 
expectant faces of the men peering up 
at her through the blue haze. 

Then she danced. Her pink-stock- 
inged legs moved in instinctive grace, 
tossing the piquant ruffles of her bal- 
let dress in a bewildering whirl of 
fluffy pinker billows. Her bare arms 
were clasped behird the glinting 
golden brown of her hair; the men 
gazed in deep satisfaction upon the 
low bodice and her white shoulders. 
At length the throb of the guitar grew 
softer and its poignancy died away as 
Maizie fled to her room. A riotous ap- 
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plause reverberated against the sheet 
iron roof; the premiere of Maizie was 
a success. 

The Terror relaxed in his chair with 
a sigh. He had never seen a girl so 
beautiful as Maizie. 

Night after night she danced. 

And the Terror watched. His old 
reserve fled before the tumultuous 
emotions struggling on his face as Mai- 
zie swirled and swayed to the lilt of 
the guitar. There were moments 
when he gripped the table incessantly, 
and there were moments of the inter- 
missions when he half-started for her 
little dressing room—always checked 
by accessions of mortifying indecision. 
A hard smile came into her face as 
she watched him night after night. 
With the passing of the weeks, a hope- 
less air would reveal itself to contend 
with the determined lines about her 
wearied little mouth. She could only 
dance on, trusting that some time he 
would understand. 

Although her admirers were many, 
she would have nothing to do with 
them—fiercely keeping at a distance 
save when she smiled upon them 
across the puny footlights. And even 
then they felt that she did not smile 
upon them. 

So she gave the lie to the stories 
from Higher’n Haman way. And 
stranger, the habitues of the Last 
Chance respected her—partly because 
after all she was a woman, and partly 
because they could not forget the cold 
fury on the face of the Terror as he 
swung the unusual passenger of Shae- 
mus McShaemus past the broad grins 
of the men. 

Continually regarding the fascina- 
tion of the Terror and the longing of 
Maizie, the immovable Gilson com- 
mented upon the change. “Tell yuh 
wot, gents,” he said, “somethin’ hap- 
pens when they look an’ look an’ drink 
thet-a-way. Yuh wait; sometime, 


‘ somethin’ll make him crazy mad an’— 


well!” 

Although they still laughed at Any- 
Odds, it was now a constrained laugh 
and marked with a tinge of doubt. 

They scrutinized with deeper interest 
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the Terror—quiet, serious-eyed, and 
puzzled. When she finished a turn, he 
drank—more silent, deeper-eyed, and 
thinking hard, very hard. When Mai- 
zie danced no more for that night he 
passed out through the whispering 
men—slowly, perplexed, as though he 
were trying to piece together some- 
thing which he did not comprehend en- 
tirely. 

There came a night when Jose 
played—alone. Maizie did not dance. 
The Terror listened impatiently. The 
soothing swing of the “Night Herding 
Song” vaguely recalled to him his yes- 
terdays—riding the long range with 
the Texas steers: 

“ ,.. Slow up, dogies, quit yer rov- 

ing around, 

You’ve wandered and tramped all over 
the ground; 

Oh, graze along, dogies, 
kinda slow, 

And don’t forever be on the go— 

Oh, move slow, dogies, move slow. 

“Hi-oo, hi-oo, hi-oo. 

“I have circle-herded, trail-herded, 
night-herded and cross-herded, too, 
But to keep you together, that’s what 

I can’t do; 

My horse is leg weary and I’m awfully 
tired, 

But if I let you get away I’m sure to 
get fired— 

Bunch up, little dogies, bunch up. 

“Hi-o0, hi-oo, hi-oo . . .” 


and feed 


The song died away; Maizie came out. 
She ran up to Spanish Joe, whispering 
a word to him. He nodded approvingly 
to what she said, and struck into a pe- 
culiar eerie burden which had never 
been heard before, watching Maizie in 
pathetic admiration. 

Its errotic appeal pulsed upon the 
listeners with a wrenching enchant- 
ment; it was indefinite yet pregnant 
with its allurement, exquisitely soft 
but thrilling in its clearness, joyous 
with the laugh of life, yet interwoven 
with its deeper sad burden. Maizie 
danced, edging far down the stage and 
only pausing when she looked straight 
up to the Terror gazing back at her. 
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And there she danced the eternal theme 
—the call of some one to some one 
else. 

No one could know the price her 
steps cost her. No one could fully 
guess the despairing hopes that Maizie 
hardly dared breathe placed upon each 
step. It is a long and weary way back 
from where Maizie went. 

In her elation, the barrenness of the 
Last Chance passed, and she was no 
longer oppressed by the tawdriness of 
it all) Man by man, the onlookers 
faded from her vision; she danced for 
one man alone. The gnawing realities 
of her life detached themselves from 
her thoughts until at last even the mov- 
ing call of Jose’s guitar grew fainter 
and fainter, yet the stirring intensity of 
its throb remained in all its passion. 
She danced in an etherial rapture as 
she saw the longing crystallize in the 
man’s face with each step she made. 
She was calling the tune—did he un- 
derstand ? 

The quivering notes blurred away. 

Everything was still as she made her 
finale. The seduction of her appeal 
held the Terror. He stared blindly 
back at Maizie’s white face as she hes- 
itated questioningly on the edge of the 
stage. Did he understand, now? 

Maizie and the Terror did not hear a 
man stamp into the Last Chance. The 
stranger shook the dust off his chaps, 
loudly letting it be known that he had 
just come in from Higher ’n Haman 
way. There was some _indefinable 
manner about this riding gent that 
made it apparent he did not give a tin- 
ker’s damn for the Suburb o’ Hell, its 
inhabitants—and the Last Chance Sa- 
loon. Indeed, he diffused a positive 
contempt for the Suburb, insinuating 
that he regarded his enforced sojourn 
therein as a favor wrung reluctantly 
from him. He clanked up to Mr. Mc- 
Gowan, and plumped down upon the 
bar a great black bottle, peremptorily 
indicating his desire to have filled the 
same. He flung down a dollar, tipped 
up the bottle, and let a portion of its 
contents disappear in a series of loud 
gurgles without so much as asking the 
outraged Mr. McGowan to join him. 
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The riding gent, having satisfied his 
thirst, zigzagged among the tables of 
muttering men to a position not far 
from the engrossed Terror. Affecting 
a superior grin, the buckaroo conde- 
scended to look over the Last Chance. 
The Terror became aware of the man’s 
proximity with a feeling of annoyance. 
He glanced from Maizie to the riding 
gent, and somehow felt instantly hos- 
tile; he did not like the intruder at all. 
He straightened, watching the riding 
gent closely as the latter stared hard at 
Maizie. 

The Terror hitched at his belt 
thoughtfully. The riding gent’s was a 
most offensive stare which followed 
Maizie’s precipitate retreat toward the 
wings—if the burlap could be called 
such. And the Terror found at once 
that he hated this desert rider cordi- 
ally and completely. As the riding 
gent continued his insolent leer, a great 
fear began to creep into the drawn fea- 
tures of Maizie. She shivered as if it 
were a bad dream and started to exit. 


Then she wavered, held on the stage in 


spite of her unwillingness. With her 
hesitation, the scrutiny of the riding 
gent twisted into a triumphant sneer, 
as though he had recalled something 
nastily pleasant. 

Coincidentally, the innocent grey 
eyes of the Terror fused into two steely 
dots, reminding one of the business 
ends of a pair of ’44’s. The expression 
of the riding gent was out and out in- 
tolerable. 

The man turned a face full of insinu- 
ation to the waiting men. “Is that the 
best yuh got in this joint ?” he mocked, 
ogling Maizie. “Why, she was K 

A passion choked curse snapped off 
the words. The gasping sob of Maizie 
electrified the room. The Terror 
sprang at the riding gent. 

When it came to the show-down the 
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man from Higher’n Haman was pulling 
agun. But the Terror was quicker. He 
flashed across the intervening space, 
lunged upon the riding gent, and 
yanked the poised gun from its hand 
with a wrenching sweep of his long 
arm. Rushed, the buckaroo was borne 
backward. Before the dazed gun- 
fighter could duck, a massive fist 
smashed into his face. Thrashing 
wildly, he reeled against a table. The 
creaking legs gave way. The Terror 
and the bad-man crashed to the floor 
in a tinkle of glassware. They rolled, 
the Terror sending vicious jabs into the 
beaten gunman. 

A moment later the Terror got to his 
feet, panting hard. Without so much 
as ‘a glance at the riding gent, he 
brushed past the gaping fringe of men. 
He flung out his twitching paws plead- 
ingly to the shaking girl hovering ir- 
resolutely in the background. “Come 
on, kid,” he rumbled, tenderly. ‘““We’re 
a-goin’ ter git married.” 

Maizie raised a pitiful little head to 
the giant’s face. Then she swallowed 
hard and shook her brown hair. 

A surge of timidity, almost fear, 
swept into the Terror’s bloody features. 
“Not marry me?” he groaned. “There 
ain’t nobody else?” He glanced about 
him incredulously. 

And again Maizie shook her head. 

Then she pulled herself together in 
a sudden determination, tried to throw 
off the pristine yearning which pos- 
sessed her. “I can’t marry you,” she 
breathed dully, like a dead soul at a 
hopeless task, “because——” 

The eager man brushed aside the 
words with a magnificent disdain. “But 
I love you, Maizie.” She looked at him 
—a new hope dawning—but waited. 

“An’ we'll git hitched proper—par- 
son an’ all the fixin’s!” he added. 

This time Maizie nodded. 








GUNS OF GALT 


An Epic of the Family 
By DENISON CLIFT 


(SYNOPSIS.—Jan Rantzau, a handsome young giant among 
the shipbuilders of Galt, joins pretty little Jagiello Nur at a 
djJance in the Pavilion. There the military police seek Felix 
Skarga, a revolutionist. Jagiello fears that a lover, Captain 
Pasek, of the Fusiliers, will betray her presence at the dance to 
old Ujedski, the Jewess, with whom Jagiello lives in terror. Jan 
rescues Jagiello. Later when Pasek betrays Jagiello to Ujedski, 
and seeks to remain at the hovel with her, she wounds him in 
a desperate encounter. Ujedski turns her out, and she marries 
Jan. Later, Pasek indicates that he will take a terrible revenge 
upon the bridal pair. A son is born to Jan, and he idealizes his 
future even as he idealizes the growth of the world’s greatest 
superdreadnaught, the Huascar, on the ways at Galt. After the 
birth of Stefan, Jagiello tries to tell Jan of her sin with Pasek, 
but her strength fails her at the supreme moment. Jan buys 
a new house for Stefan’s sake. Ujedski visits Jagiello and 
threatens to reveal her sin to Jan. Jagiello goes away, and 
Jan, helpless, calls in Ujedski to care for Stefan. Meanwhile, 
Pasek presses the military tax revengefully against Jan. Desperate, Jan works day and 
night to meet the tax, but at last loses his house and moves into Ujedski’s hovel. Skarga 
now induces him to join the Revolutionists. The meeting is attacked by the police, and 
after a thrilling fight, Jan escapes with a terrible wrist wound. The next day in the ship- 
yard Pasek tries to arrest Jan with his wound as evidence, but Jan destroys his hand in 
molten metal, makes his escape and is later captured by Pasek and returned to Galt for 
trial. He is found guilty and sentenced to ten years at Floryanska. Meanwhile, Jagiello, 
in the south, is selected because of her beauty for a desperate mission for the Empire. After 
six months at the Court, she is sent to Warsaw to enamor Prince Rupprecht and steal the 





Russian war plans.) 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


HEN Jagiello awoke it was 
white noon. 

She stared about her in 
amazement, forgetting for an 
instant the horrible memories that as- 
sailed her. She was in the Prince’s 
suite in the Royal Palace, overlooking 

the silver-glinting river. 

The suite was luxurious beyond 
words. 

The bedroom was appointed with 
rich antique furniture; adjoining was 
the library where official business was 
transacted; beyond that was a dull- 
mahogany smoking room; and to the 
right opened a dining-salon with sim- 
mering samovar. The hangings were 
of sombre lees-of-wine velvet, richly 
brocaded. Beautiful Iran rugs with 
vivid Russian colorings lay upon the 
floors. Hanging lamps of fretted sil- 


ver and gold filigree depended. 

As consciousness of her surround- 
ings dawned upon Jagiello, the horror 
of the sunlight overcame her; she 
wanted to die, to vanish from the world 
of sorrow, and torture, and man’s hate, 
and selfishness, and intrigue. Her head 
lay upon lacy pillows; silken coverlets 
lay soft over her; her face was pale as 
death itself; her golden hair showered 
about her naked shoulders. She lay 
stunned and bewildered, peering up 
through half-shut eyes at a ceiling of 
rosy figures painted in a cloud of soft 
pink tints. At last, moving her head, 
she saw the Prince. 

He was sitting at a great desk in the 
library, clad in a dark-green velvet 
coat, smoking a cigarette, and playing 
abstractedly with two white wolf 
hounds that reclined at his feet. 

Presently she heard voices, vague 
whisperings, and the Prince looked up 
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and gave directions for luncheon to a 
servant who entered the library. Then 
his secretary came and went, and two 
sentries received instructions and went 
out, closing the door softly. It was all 
very mysterious, the comings and go- 
ings of the Prince’s retinue—and Ja- 
giello was invisible to them all. 

Shortly the silence returned to the 
rooms, and the Prince stroked the 
silky noses of the beautiful dogs, and 
struck at them playfully, while they 
in turn joyfully snapped at his hands 
and feet, and rubbed their long, slim 
heads against his legs. The Prince’s 
movements were mechanical, as 
though some thought obsessed his 
mind. At length he arose nervously, 
crossed to the window and remained 
looking down at the Lazienki Park, 
with its white palace; and all the little 
cukiernias that lined the street; and at 
the division of cavalry deploying in 
the Military Park across the river. 
Quickly tiring of this diversion, he en- 
tered the bedroom, glanced anxiously 
down at Jagiello, stared a long mo- 
ment at her lovely, tired face, then re- 
turned to the wolf hounds. The dogs 
watched his every movement with the 
keenest interest. 

Finally he went over to the door that 
opened from the library to the corri- 
dor, and tried it to see that it was 
locked. Glancing once more toward 
Jagiello to assure himself that she still 
slept (never suspecting that she was 
conscious of everything he did), he re- 
turned to the library and ran his hand 
swiftly up and down the side of the 
window frame, as though seeking some 
secret spring. His hand halted half- 
way down the casing, and his fingers 
pressed an invisible knob. Instantly a 
panel of the wall next to the window 
dropped forward. Then in a flash the 
Prince called the dogs. 

“Olga! Boris!” 

The hounds bounded to their feet 
from the soft rug. 


“What do you do to any one touch- 


ing the panel ?” 

Instantly both dogs leapt through 
the air ten feet and snapped their wide, 
powerful jaws within half an inch of 
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the Prince’s hand. 

“Ah, Boris! Olga! You have not 
forgotten! Mind! if any one opens 
the panel—hold them!” 

Olga and Boris wagged their tails, 
an action which said as plainly as 
words that an enemy opening the se- 
cret panel would not escape with his 
life. The Prince, his voice laden with 
fond admiration, rubbed the soft noses 
of the hounds with his left hand; with 
his right hand he reached behind the 
panel and took from its hiding place a 
packet of yellow papers, bound to- 
gether with a dove-gray cover. 

Jagiello thrilled as she watched him 
out of the corner of her eye, feigning 
sleep. Had chance so quickly re- 
vealed to her the hiding place of the 
Russian war plans? . Were these the 
documents she had come to Warsaw to 
procure for the Emperor? 

Closing the panel, Prince Rupprecht 
returned to his desk, and, lighting a 
fresh cigarette, slowly unfolded the 
yellow sheets. As he did so, Jagiello 
saw his hand tremble. His eyes con- 
stantly shifted from the papers to the 
door—to the window—to the bed; and 
at every sound of whatever nature he 
sprang to his feet, his hand reaching 
for his revolver. He was not lacking 
in physical courage, she knew; then 
was it not true that only papers of 
the gravest importance could cause the 
Prince such agitation? And what pa- 
pers save those detailing the Russian 
plan of attack, for which purpose the 
Prince had been sent to Warsaw by 
the Czar? 

For many minutes the Prince stood 
above his desk, nervously shifting the 
pages, absorbed in their contents. 

Then Rap! Rap! 

The Prince started. His hand dart- 
ed under his coat and reappeared, 
grasping an automatic pistol. There 
was an instant’s silence. Then the 
knocking was repeated, briskly, as pf 
some one with an important message. 
The wolf hounds were on their feet, 
ready to spring, their ears laid back, 
the hair of their backs bristling. 
“Low, Olga! Down, Boris!” 

The Prince spoke in low tones. He 
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replaced his revolver, then noiselessly 
crossed to the panel, opened it, and re- 
placed the document. He closed the 
panel cautiously. The knocking was 
heard a third time, insistent. Before 
going to the door, His Excellency 
stepped into the bedroom and once 
more stared down at Jagiello, who lay 
seemingly in deep slumber. 

“Still asleep!” he murmured. He 
bent low and kissed her. 

Then retracing his steps, he closed 
the folding doors between the bed- 
room and the library. Jagiello breath- 
ed more freely. She opened her eyes, 
and cupped her ears for the slightest 
sound. 

The next moment she heard the 
Prince unlocking the door leading to 
the corridor. Then the voice of an at- 
tache was heard announcing the 
Prince’s visitors. She distinguished 
voices in cordial greeting. As the men 
entered the library she sensed the rat- 
tling of sabres, and judged the callers 
to be Russian officers. Presently she 
heard laughter, then the clinking of 
wine glasses and the voices settled 
down to a steady hum. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


It was two o’clock by the little 
Sevres clock on the mantel. The early 
afternoon sunlight streamed across the 
wonderful rugs, emblazoning the rug- 
ged browns and golds interwoven in 
their texture. Above Jagiello hung a 
little golden bird in a gilded cage. Be- 
low in the street a military band was 
marching past the Palace, and the mu- 
sic inspired the bird to sharp, brilliant 
rolls and twitterings. She lay gazing 
up at the bird. She and the little song- 
ster were alike prisoners of the Prince 
—she a prisoner of man’s cabals and 
plotting, the plaything of an Emperor. 
She had pledged her loyalty to secure 
for her country the Russian war plans; 
now her nimble mind was devising 
means of obtaining access to the se- 
cret panel. 

She leaped lightly from the bed, 
throwing down the silken coverlet, and 
began dressing. A strange dizziness 
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came over her, an unaccountable weak- 
ness. She sank back upon the edge 
of the bed; catherine-wheels whirled 
before her eyes. Then, faint and far- 
off, she heard the voices of the Prince 
and the officers as the men moved from 
the library into the smoking-room. A 
door banged shut. The dizziness 
passed, and Jagiello, keenly alert once 
more, listened intently. Only a burst 
of laughter could be heard occasion- 
ally. 

The library was empty! 

Where were the wolf hounds? Had 
the Prince sent them out with the at- 
tache? Or had he left them at the 
far end of the library to guard the 
panel? Jagiello had seen their light- 
ning-like leap across the room. She 
dared not touch the panel in their 
present lest she be torn to pieces. 

She dressed quickly. Then tiptoe- 
ing to the folding doors she timidly 
parted them. Beyond she could hear 
subdued voices. Through the crack 
she could see the dogs reclining on the 
rug. They stared at her with almost 
human vision, their heads transfixed, 
with sinister design. Jagiello knew 
well what the price of opening the 
panel would be. How was she to es- 
cape their vigilance? 

She reasoned that the men were the 
Russian officers who had arranged to 
meet the Prince here at the Palace at 
two o’clock. She remembered that 
they were to discuss the war plans. In 
that event, would the Prince in all 
probability not come and take the 
plans from the panel shortly? Instant 
action was necessary. But—the dogs! 

As Jagiello met the gaze of their 
beady eyes inspiration came to her. 

She opened the doors wider. 

“Here, Olga! Come, Boris!” she 
called softly. 

The beautiful dogs got slowly to 
their feet and stood watching her. She 
darted back into the bedroom; they 
followed, wagging their tails. She 
turned and stroked their noses, and 
talked to them soothingly. 

Meanwhile she fastened on her bon- 
net. Then she stood up on the edge 
of the bed and opened the door of the 
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little bird’s cage. Tears rushed into 
her tender eyes, but the stakes were 
high, and she knew she must not hesi- 
tate to win. She put her hand into the 
cage and gathered the frightened little 
songster between her fingers. Then 
going to the door of the dining-salon, 
she opened her hand and the bird flew 
straight ahead toward the windows, 
striking the panes, and dropping to the 
floor bewildered. Swift as arrows, 
Olga and Boris bounded after the bird, 
which, gathering strength, flew up- 
ward toward the ceiling of pink clouds. 
The canary had evaded the long, sav- 
age jaws, and now began flying around 
in frightened circles. 

Jagiello faced the library, her heart 
beating wildly, her body trembling 
from sheer excitement. She ran 
across to the secret panel. Her deft 
fingers moved up and down the side 
of the window frame. She shuddered, 
well knowing that now her life hung in 
the balance. Suddenly her fingers 
touched a slight projection; this she 
pressed, and the oak panel fell for- 
ward. Her hand shook violently as 
she reached into the secret crevice. 
Her fingers closed upon a packet. She 
drew it forth. It was the same packet 
that His Excellency had replaced not 
half an hour before. 

In the dining-salon she could hear 
the wolf hounds still dashing back and 
forth in great leaps after the canary. 
Now they began barking furiously, 
evidently angered that they should be 
thwarted for so long. She knew that 
the barking would bring the Prince in 
a moment, and, sure enough, she heard 
quick footsteps from the direction of 
the smoking-room. 

Her moment had come. 

White and trembling, she turned to 
the door leading to the corridor—and 
escape. The dogs were barking sav- 
agely. Even as her hand closed upon 
the knob her eyes fell upon the open 
panel! One glance, and the Prince 
would know what had happened! She 
aoe close the panel at the risk of her 
ife. 

She thrust the packet into her bosom 
and reached out with both hands to 
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throw up the oak board. In that in- 
stant the canary flew out from the din- 
ing-salon into the library, and circled 
over Jagiello’s head! Olga and Boris 
came leaping and plunging through 
the doorway. Simultaneously the door 
of the smoking-room was flung open 
and the Prince appeared. 

The panel clicked back into position 
as Jagiello’s hand fell upon the door 
to the corridor. The attack of the dogs 
was the more dangerous. As Jagiello’s 
hand left the panel, scenting danger, 
with swift accord they sprang at her. 

Jagiello opened the door, darted in- 
to the corridor, and hurled the door 
shut. 

She heard the two dogs strike the 
door with powerful impact, snapping 
their fangs—but too late! 

She ran down the corridor toward 
the wide staircase. Two sentries 
quickly sprang toward her and seized 
her. 

“The Prince!” she cried, hysteri- 
cally; “they are killing him! Go to the 
Prince!” 

The sentries released their clutch 
upon her and rushed down the marble 
corridor toward Prince Rupprecht’s 
room. 

Jagiello ran breathlessly down the 
staircase. 

In another moment she was out in 
the sunshine, lost among the crowds 
that thronged the street. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Straight and swiftly, Jagiello made 
her way to the Hotel de Europe. 

She climbed the staircase and 
reached the corridor leading to her 
room, out of breath. Her face was the 
hue of chalk. A nameless terror 
seized her—the excruciating terror of 
pursuit. She knew that the Prince, 
missing the yellow packet that she 
clutched frantically to her bosom, 
would instantly be upon her trail. She 
knew the penalty: it was the penalty 
of all spies caught in the Czar’s do- 
main: death in obscurity, or worse 
than death in the white wastes of Si- 
beria. 
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Her hand fumbled with the knob of 
her door; finally she got it open and 
flung herself inside, hurling the door 
shut and backing against it for sup- 
port. She stared with terrified eyes at 
Madame Jousa. 

“Madame! Madame!” cried Ja- 
giello in broken gasps, “here is the 
packet—the war plans—from the 
Prince’s room. He knows! He is 
following! Quick! Take it and flee 
from the city! I may never see an- 
other day alive. Tell the Emperor— 
I did it for my boy—I did it for my 
boy! ...O Mother of God! hurry! 
hurry!” 

Madame Jousa took the precious 
packet in her shaking yellow hands, 
and hid it securely in the folds of her 
dress. She was already dressed for 
the street. Without even bidding Ja- 
giello good-bye, she went into the long 
hall and surreptitiously made her way 
out the rear entrance into the street. 
Here she hailed a motor, and started 
toward the railway station. 

Quickly changing her dress and hat 
so as not to be recognized, Jagiello 
locked the door of the hotel room and 
made her way into the street by the 
same rear entrance. She was none too 
soon, for as she mingled with the 
crowds she saw the motor of the Prince 
roll swiftly up to the hotel. Rupprecht 
and three Russian generals got out and 
hurried into the hostelry. Jagiello 
took a tram car and went into the out- 

.skirts of the city. Here she remained 

in hiding for three days. She veiled 
her identity as the beautiful Madame 
Roulledou, and became a poor country 
woman whose husband had been killed 
in a railroad wreck south of Lubin, and 
who must now make her own way 
laboring in the fields. Finally she 
worked her way to Skierniewice, and 
went to work in the fields of a peasant 
family named Bazaroff, owners of a 
small farm just outside the town. 

As she worked, Jagiello wondered 
what fortune had attended Madame 
Jousa. Her own task accomplished, it 
mattered not what happened to her- 
self. But the gravest dangers faced 
Madame Jousa. Her plan had been 
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to deliver the packet (or whatever 
papers she might acquire from Ja- 
giello) to a Carlmanian farmer in the 
suburbs of Warsaw.. The farmer 
would boldly ship the packet hidden 
in a cheese in a consignment down the 
Vistula to Alexandrovo. Here it was 
to be received by a humble Carlmanian 
produce dealer, whose mission in Po- 
land was to successfully convey the 
packet across the frontier ... Had 
Madame Jousa successfully given the 
plans to the appointed farmer? 
Jagiello was soon to know. 


CHapTerR XLVII. 


Monsieur Bazaroff was a thrifty 
peasant. Each morning he drove into 
Skierniewice with a cart of fresh vege- 
tables, and each evening drove back 
with half a dozen rubles. One day 
about two weeks after Jagiello had ar- 
rived he returned unexpectedly at 
noon. His wife saw him coming far 
up the road. She called out anxiously, 
thinking something ill had happened 
to him. When he drove up his face 
was colorless, his eyes big with ex- 
citement. 

“Tt is war!” he cried, “war! war!” 

His wife screamed in alarm, then 
dragged the details from him. 

“Carlmania has made war on the 
Czar! An army is marching toward 
Warsaw. It will pass through Skier- 
niewice soon! Russia—England— 
France—they are all at war—with 
Carlmania! Mother of God, the Carl- 
marians are marching on Warsaw!” 

Jagiello listened with blanched face 
and sickened heart. Little did the sim- 
ple Bazaroff dream that the slender 
peasant girl who worked in his gar- 
dens had, by the theft of Russia’s war 
plans, set the nations upon each other! 

Consequences had followed with 
amazing swiftness. 

Immediately the Russian War Office 
learned of the theft of the packet from 
Prince Rupprecht, a thousand govern- 
ment agents combed Poland for trace 
of a beautiful young woman and a 
crafty old dame. But the wily Mad- 
ame Jousa had evaded the secret 
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agents and given the packet to the 
farmer to be shipped down the river. 
And while the cities and villages of 
Poland were searched for the exqui- 
site Madame Roulledou, Jagiello, the 
simple peasant maid, was quietly dig- 
ging vegetables in Bazaroff’s gardens. 
Now in self-defense Russia ordered 
the swift mobilization of her troops. 
The Russian fleet was transformed 
from gleaming white to sombre gray, 
ready for action. With equal swift- 
ness the other Powers prepared for the 
inevitable conflict. Overnight France 
and England armed each a_ million 
men, and cut the cables connecting 
their domains with Carlmania. Out 
of a nest of hatred, and suspicion, and 
jealousy sprang the greatest catastro- 
phe to civilization. The Powers, over- 
burdened with armament, could not 
avoid war. The underground diplo- 
matic service of Europe had long 
known that war was imminent. Rus- 
sia mobilized to protect herself upon 
learning that her war plans were 
known at Nagi-Aaros. Britain, jealous 
of Carlmania’s naval supremacy in the 
Baltic, joined with Russia to crush this 
imperious young nation; and France, 
secretly allied with England, struck 
with her sister to protect her frontiers. 

The hate of centuries focused into 
the hate of the moment. Where Brit- 
ain had built three new dreadnoughts, 
Carlmania had added six superdread- 
noughts to her fleet. Where France 
increased her standing army by an- 
other army corps, Carlmania drilled 
sixty thousand conscripts. Thus the 
fighting forces of each Power accu- 
mulated with each year. The nations 
were drained by taxes that the war 
chests might be ready when the hour 
should come. Millions of Toilers paid 
the penalty with their blood and half- 
starved bodies, while half a dozen 
crowned heads increased the war 
taxes. While Carlmania remained the 
advocate of militarism there could be 
no peace in Europe. And the great 
hour struck when a peasant girl opened 
the golden cage in the bedroom of 
Prince Rupprecht, and let loose a little 
bird. So on the tenth of November 
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Carlmania was at war with most of 
Europe—Russia, France, Britain and 
Austria. 

Within a week five Carlmanian army 
corps had been thrown across the fron- 
tier and were marching on to Warsaw. 
Hordes of Slavs were hurtling out of 
the East to defend Poland’s capital: 
thousands upon ten thousand men— 
great, grim, stolid Cossacks who would 
face the terrible siege guns of the 
enemy like posts of granite, immov- 
able, implacable, and go down if need 
be in sweating, bloody multitudes, un- 
known to each other, unknown to the 
world—go down like leaves before the 
hurricane, knowing not why, thrown 
into the deadly fire of a million rifles 
because the “Little White Father” at 
Petrograd had written his name across 
a sheet of paper. 

All Europe was aflame with war. 
The legions of France joined the Im- 
perial forces of Austria and entered 
Poland from the south. The Allies were 
concentrating to save Warsaw. Brit- 
ish Hussars and mounted rifles, fol- 
lowed by heavy Dragoons, Lancers 
and Cuirassiers, were transported by 
troopships to Calais and hurried across 
the frontier into Austria at Olmutz, 
and northward with the French Chas- 
seurs toward Warsaw. Within that 
week the world knew that the first 
great battle would occur before War- 
saw, and that the existence of Carlma- 
nia hung upon its outcome. 

The Battle of the Nations began 
on the twenty-first of November, on a 
Friday, a dismal day overcast with 
storm clouds, with the sun hidden from 
the world. 

At the first warning of the approach- 
ing army, the Bazaroffs fled with thou- 
sands of other peasants. For days Ja- 
giello knew that a battle would soon 
ruin the countryside. Soldiers from 
the surrounding forts had warned the 
populace to flee. The farmers, gather- 
ing their poor possessions into bundles, 
escaped toward Grojec and Gora. 

Jagiello remained at the Bazaroffs. 
The awful horror that had come into 
her heart sickened her. She lay upon 
her pallet, tossing in fever, crying out 
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shrill maledictions upon the Emperor 
that had commanded her into causing 
this debacle. The first night of her 
sickness the Bazaroffs had sat up al- 
ternately with her all night, with a 
candle flickering in the lowly hut. To- 
ward morning she had awakened with 
delirium, crying out: “Oh, it is war, 
and I have started the war! ... 
Here, Olga! Come, Boris! See, there 
is the bird! It has escaped! .. . Now 
it is war! ...Oh, Jan! Jan! Jan! 
I have started the war! .. . Stefan, 
my precious, precious boy—I am com- 
ing home... !” 

She lapsed into unconsciousness. 
About two o’clock old Bazaroff went 
for the priest, thinking that she was 
about to die. When the priest came 
he found her sleeping peacefully, so 
he went away. It was then almost 
dawn. Mounted soldiers were going 


from house to house, crying out to the 
peasants to leave the towns, as the 


Carlmanian cavalry patrols were only 
twenty kilometers away. At sunrise, 
believing that Jagiello could not live 
through the day, the Bazaroffs packed 
their few clothes and hurried away to- 
ward the railroad. 
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Jagiello was now alone in the de- 
serted hut. 

When the delirium had passed she 
sat up, weak and shaken, and cried 
out aiter the old man and woman until 
her voice became hoarse: “Bring me 
water—Oh, bring me water!” At 
length she fell back in exhaustion up- 
on her pallet. Her body tingled with 
the fever; her flesh was afire; her 
throat was hot and dry. Just outside 
the window was a well, and on the 
brink of the well was a bucket of cold, 
clear water. At length, swept with the 
fever flames, she crawled, half clad, 
along the floor to the door of the hut. 
It was late afternoon; the sky was 
gray with tumbling clouds. Inch by 
inch she went, suffering untold tor- 
ment, the anguish of her soul commin- 
gled with the racking pain of her body. 
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At length she reached the masonry of 
the well. Two feet above her rested 
the bucket on the brim. She reached 
up a thin white arm, exerting the last 
bit of her failing strength, until at last 
her fingers clutched its wooden sides. 
Frantically she touched the top of the 
bucket, then started to lower it to her 
mouth. In that supreme moment her 
strength failed her, and the bucket fell 
from her grasp. She swooned and lay 
quite still. The cold water flooded her 
breasts and limbs. She opened her 
red, sunken eyes, and stared with aw- 
ful fixity about her. Seeing the empty 
bucket she cried out in despair. The 
fever flames swept her anew. The 
empty bucket lay beside her, mocking 
her. She crawled over to it and licked 
its sides, crying: ‘Water! Water 
. Mother of God of Czenstocho- 
wa, I started the war! I started the 
war! O Prince! Don’t! Don’t!... 
Oh, dear Jan, water! water! ... ” 

Suddenly she realized that night had 
shut down. She tried to drag herself 
back into the hut. But her strength 
was exhausted; she fell back helpless- 
ly upon the ground. Hours later when 
she awoke the sky was black and star- 
less. She heard far-off rumblings and 
strange thunder. Detonations made 
the earth tremble. Her head palpi- 
tated as from swift, hard, racking 
blows. She opened her eyes and saw 
a world of crimson flame, burning like 
a Galt sunset. In her delirium she had 
seen jets of flame; now it seemed that 
the delirium had returned, and the jets 
of fire had become mountains of scar- 
let vapor, and the earth rocked and 
trembled like the dynamic rending of 
worlds. 

“Mother of God, I started this war,” 
she moaned. 

That night the Carlmanian troops 
threw themselves forward in an attack 
on the outer ring of forts encircling 
Warsaw. Ten thousand head of cattle 
lowed in terror; countless herds of 
sheep bleated pitifully; farmhouses 
for twenty kilometers were set afire, 
their flames blending with the blazing 
fields; mitrailleuses rattled in a rain 
of death; the formidable “Black Ma- 











rias,” the 42-centimetre siege guns of 
the Carlmanians, convulsed the earth 
in deafening fury . . . In the ancient 
Church of St. Maurice two thousand 
peasants, unable to escape from the 
city, cowered and prayed in a diapason 
of awful voices. A regiment of Carl- 
manian Cuirrassiers, finding the 
Church in their line of advance on 
Praga, ordered it leveled by the siege 
guns. This was done, and the ruins 
buried the praying peasants .. . To- 
ward morning a thousand French Lan- 
cers attempted to cross the lower 
bridge that spanned the Vistula. The 
bridge was suddenly dynamited by 
Carlmanian scouts, destroying the cav- 
alry. . The terrible Carlmanian shells 
wiped out whole British regiments— 
mere boys from the streets of London; 
transformed homes into abattoires; 
and carried away entire hills. The 
Royal Palace was reduced to smoking 
ashes; the Botanical Conservatory was 
filled with ten thousand wounded; the 
Park Lazienki was grooved with 
trenches at dawn, and nine thousand 
Cossacks were buried by sappers. The 
White Palace in the Park, where gay 
soirees had once been held, now ran 
with the blood of thousands. 

The next morning the Carlmanian 
War Office issued this bulletin: 

“Nothing to report.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


“Nothing to report!” 

The east was blood-red with the sun 
bursting through rents in grayish- 
white clouds. 

The rifle fire that had continued all 
night now increased ten-fold. The 
siege guns again bellowed. To Ja- 
giello, lying upon the dew-soaked 
ground, tortured with fever, the 
screams of the shells were voices from 
hell. She moaned and twisted through 
seven days as the fever ran its course. 
She was hours crawling back into the 
hut—hours of writhing by inches, un- 
til she at last gained the bread-box in 
the kitchen and ate its meagre con- 
tents. The fever left her sallow and 
shaken. . . . On the fifth day she saw 
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on the horizon a column of British 
troops; these advanced in the direction 
of the hut, and soon the fields were 
moving masses of khaki uniforms, 
French with baggy red breeches, and 
picturesque Highlanders—magnificent 
men with the rhythm of brass bands in 
their step. These regiments were con- 
verging before Warsaw to join the 
Cossacks in their defensive movement 
against the invading Carlmanians. Sud- 
denly in the sky a bird appeared, grew 
larger and larger—a Carlmanian ar- 
mored aeroplane. It swooped down, 
and, amid a rain of lead, darted up- 
ward and southward. Presently the 
southern sky became black with simi- 
lar giant birds that swept over the 
French and British—a hundred aero- 
planes, a formidable fleet, obscuring 
the sun. Without warning they cast 
crimson death upon the army below. 
Bomb after bomb exploded among the 
troops with flaming detonations. The 
regiments returned a deadly rifle fire; 
the French aerial guns bombarded the 
air, and a dozen planes hurtled into 
the fields. Their petrol tanks exploded 
and the fields took fire, and soon be- 
came waves of leaping flames. Where 
the regiments did not die in close- 
packed hundreds, the fire consumed 
them. The storm of bombs from the 
sky was such that no troops could 
withstand; the soldiers shrieked and 
died. When there was left but a torn 
remnant of English infantry and 
French cavalry officers, the planes 
winged gracefully northward, spilling 
trails of flame upon farmhouse and 
barracks. Three hours the battle had 
raged—tpitifully one-sided—and the 
yellow mustard fields were waist high 
with dead. The remnant of the living 
sweated and toiled, piling corpses into 
funeral pyres. These burned and 
smouldered through all that night. The 
right flank of the Allies had been to- 
tally destroyed. 

“Nothing to report,’ repeated the 
Carlmanian War Office the next morn- 
ing. 

All night Jagiello, from the doorway 
of the Bazaroff hut, watched the pyres 
burn; and her face twitched with agony 
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and her teeth clicked hard, and her 
nails bit the palms of her hands until 
the blood came. 

“QO Mother of God!” she moaned 
again and again, staring at the burning 
dead; “O Mother of God, let me die 
with those I have caused to die! Strike 
me dead that I too may become ashes 
upon the plain to be blown about by 
the winds of a thousand centuries!” 
She was death-white and staring. 

After midnight she rose and stag- 
gered northward toward Warsaw. The 
sky for miles and miles was flaring 
with pillars of flame, shutting out the 
stars. The earth reverberated with 
the challenge of the Carlmanian guns. 
Every quarter hour those terrific en- 
gines spoke, their roar rising tumultu- 
ous, hissing, monstrous, the voice of 
Carlmania itself with all its violent 
hate. Heroic regiments of Russian 
Cossacks with bloodshot eyes and 


blood bursting from their foreheads 
were bending back the onrushing Carl- 


manian lines; when the shells burst 
those blue lines would be gone. Noth- 
ing would be left but the powder mist 
and the dust from buildings, sifting 
earthward, through which the Carl- 
manian troops pressed forward with 
maddened cheers toward the inner 
chain of forts. The Russian trenches 
were heaped with dead. Toward morn- 
ing the firing ceased. The sun rose, a 
hot red disk, flaring upon a thousand 
thousand dead. 

And that morning again the secretive 
Carlmanian War Office announced to 
the populace: 

“Nothing to report in the Eastern 
theatre of war.” 

Nothing to report! And all day the 
firing sent thousands of fathers and 
sons to their deaths. Nothing to re- 
port! As far as the eye could see, 
fields of grain shot into flame and were 
destroyed, homes were dynamited to 
give free range to the great guns, mar- 
velous buildings, centuries old, were 
reduced in an eye twinkling to mounds 
of dust! Nothing to report! And on 
the sixth night the appalling disasters 
of the Battle of the Nations passed 
beyond belief. 
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The great bridges across the Vistula 
having been dynamited, the French 
and British Cavalry began crossing the 
stream on pontoons a mile below the 
Cen Tower. In the red-shot darkness 
the horses splashed and neighed, as 
thousands upon thousands swept into 
the murky waters in a wild dash for 
the Russian outposts. 

And then in a blinding glare, the 
great oil tanks up the river were set 
afire by a Carlmanian patrol, and the 
burning oil was turned into the swift 
stream. The flaming waters rushed 
down upon the swimming cavalry. In 
all history, no battle horror could com- 
pare with this. The racing river of 
living fire encompassed thousands up- 
on thousands of cavalry troops. In an 
incredible short space of time all were 
in the burning maelstrom—the troop- 
ers, the horses, the countless barges 
of Russian wounded drifted down the 
river, the hordes crossing on the pon- 
toon bridges—all in one gigantic fun- 
eral pyre. Three blasts of a whistle 
ordered retreat—but too late! The 
flames leaped heavenward in brilliant, 
quickening gusts. The cries of the 
fathers and boys were not cries, but 
muffled gurgles as the red death swirl- 
ed upon them. The horses, whinnying 
piteously, plunged wildly toward the 
shore—five thousand magnificent 
chargers, the flower of the Allies’ cav- 
alry. Their terrified whinnyings could 
be heard for miles. Each white puff 
of shrapnel added a new terror, and 
their plunges unseated many riders, 
and sent them beneath the water to a 
merciful death. Half an hour it lasted 
—half an hour of hell on earth, and 
when the blazing waters had again 
become sullen and inky, the banks 
were lined with the poor dead. 

The cavalry charge was over. 

That night the Carlmanians stormed 
the forts and took the city, reporting 
the coup by wireless. 

In the morning the Carlmanian War 
Office declared to the world: “Our 
army in the Eastern arena of war has 
entered Warsaw. Nothing further to 
report.” 

Nothing further to report! And Ar- 
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mageddon had come! 

The Slavs, driven eastward from 
Warsaw, were reenforced by two new 
army corps and poured back to retake 
the city. 

On the seventh day Jagiello, now re- 
covered, joined the Red Cross and went 
about among the soldiers, minister- 
ing to the dying and wounded. On the 
seventh night the Slavs and their al- 
lies flung hordes of troops upon the 
lost Warsaw forts. Under the shelter 
of the French artillery the Allies’ lines 
beat ahead. The Carlmanians had 
mounted mitrailleuses upon the towers 
and walls of the city. As the crisp 
gray lines advanced the machine guns 
spit red streams of bullets. Men were 
mowed down—grain before Death’s 
scythe. Where one regiment was wiped 
from the earth, another gray line ad- 
vanced, singing fanatically, to die as 
their comrades had before them. The 
Allies’ plan was to overwhelm the 
Carlmanian Cuirassiers by sheer num- 
bers. Men were pitted against ma- 


chines in this last great war, and while 
a stunried world was held in ignorance 
by the War Office reports, men fell 
like flies at the behest of Emperors 


and Kings. . . . On—on—up to the 
high towers, facing the spraying fire 
of the mitrailleuses, swept the long 
battalions to be cut to pieces. The Cen 
Tower crumpled into a dust heap, shot 
into ruins by the French artillery; a 
sirocco of shrapnel sent a khaki bri- 
gade of British dying in the midst of 
singing a music hall ballad. The fan- 
fare of a bugle sent pale blue blocks 
of Carlmanians in great waves to bend 
back the Allies’ advance; their bayo- 
nets gleamed, grim phantoms in the 
dreadful night, stabbing! sweating! 
cursing! shouting! blind and insensate, 
enfiladed and outranged, dying with 
foam-flecked faces, with Homeric 
laughter upon their lips. Over their 
stiffened bodies came the reserves in 
dense masses, sickened and white, but 
always stabbing with their bayonets, 
until at last they too went down, tram- 
pling and shouting. The French Chas- 
seurs, the Austrians, the British Dor- 
sets and the West Kents—went into the 
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battle line by battalions, until at last 
the brittle front swayed forward and 
went cheering past the outer walls up 
to the great Fior Gate. 

From the towers the Carlmanians 
hurled hand grenades which burst with 
deadly showers of steel splinters. The 
fleet of aeroplanes swooped out of the 
night sky, dropping lyddite bombs up- 
on the Allies storming the great Gate. 
The city, fired by the bombs, roared 
into great licking flames that could be 
seen throughout the countryside for a 
hundred miles. 

Warsaw was burning! 

In the red glare, under the shelter of 
the trees in the Park Lazienki, Jagiello 
passed among the wounded Carlma- 
nians as they were carried in from the 
battle line. She bound their wounds 
and gave them to drink, while her 
eyes burned with an unholy light, and 
she shook with silent grief at thought 
of the cataclasm she had helped bring 
upon the world. 

Suddenly a detachment of fusiliers 
dashed into the Park as a member of 
the General Staff drove up in a motor. 
The Captain reported to his superior. 
Jagiello heard the order of the officer: 

“Go through the Gate and dynamite 
the charging enemy—or send a volun- 
teer.” 

The member of the General Staff 
whirled away. 

The Captain called to the men of 
his detachment: 

“I want a volunteer to dynamite 
the enemy before the Gate.” 

As he turned, Jagiello saw the cring- 


' ing look upon his face. It was Captain 


Pasek. 

Instantly a soldier ran forward, a 
ragged, uncouth fellow whose face was 
unrecognizable from the powder stains 
upon jt. He belonged to another reg1- 
ment; his comrades had mostly been 
wiped away by the enemy; and so 
when his country needed him, this Un- 


. known was ready. 


There is never a situation so perilous 
but that there is a man ready to die 
to conquer it. 

This man expressed his willingness 
to die. 
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Two fusiliers seized a box of dyna- 
mite from one of the motor lorries; 
this the Unknown took and ran low in 
the direction of the Fior Gate. Be- 
yond, the blazing buildings outlined 
the mammoth Gate as some huge mon- 
olith—the key to the city. The Un- 
known successfully entered the fight- 
ing maelstrom, and tamped into the 
base of an outstanding tower the 
charge of dynamite, and lit the fuse. 
At once three blasts of a _ whistle 
sounded, and the Carlmanians fell 
back. The Cossacks and British pur- 
sued them, falling into the trap. A 
Dorset discovered the sputtering fuse. 
At once a terrible cry went up from 
the soldiers along the wall. With 
tramplings and curses they scampered 
to safety, like rats rushing from swirl- 
ing flood waters. Only one man was 
left in the open: the Unknown, still 


tamping the charge home. Suddenly 
he turned and ran. A deafening cheer 
from the Carlmanians greeted his he- 
roism. The bark of an unfriendly rifle 
stopped his dash for safety; he threw 
up his arms and pitched forward. A 
moment later a charging British line 
came up to the tower; there was a ter- 
rific concussion; a mighty sheet of 
flame glowed out; a rain of stones 
spread death. A comrade dragged the 
here of the Fior Gate into the shelter 
of the inner girdle of forts. Jagiello 
quickly went up to the gallant soldier 
and looked into his face. It had 
ceased to resemble a face. His arms 
had been carried away. “O God, be 
merciful to me—let me die! let me 
die!” he moaned. 
Jagiello knew his voice. 
He was Felix Skarga. 


To be Continued. 





A SUMMER STORM 


Faintly rolls the distant thunder; 
Darkening is the eastern sky; 

Dreamily I watch the storm-clouds 
Phantom-like go sailing by; 

Watch them as they slowly gather 
O’er the peaks of the divide— 

Trace their shadows in the water 
Blending with the woodland side. 

All around is hushed—expectant; 
Timorous birds their music cease: 

Air balsamic, trees and flowers, 
Lofty heights, breathe nature’s 

peace. 


Near and nearer rolls the thunder 
And more darkly glooms the sky; 

Undismayed I see the storm-clouds 
Fast and faster sailing by: 

See the heavier storm-clouds lower 
O’er the peaks of the divide, 

While the softening shadows deepen 
On the lakelet’s tree-girt side. 

Freshening breeze and scattering rain- 

drops 

Exaltation doth increase: 

Rustling trees and rippling waters, 
Misty heights, breathe deeper peace. 


IN THE HIGH SIERRA 


Now o’erhead the thunder crashes— 
Angry darkness shrouds the sky; 
Spellbound—awed, I watch the storm- 

clouds 

Charged with power drifting by; 
Mark the lightning forked and vivid 

Flashing bolts both far and wide, 
While the rain-drops strike and sparkle 

On the waters at my side. 
All around the tempest rageth, 

But the tumult soon will cease; 
Flooding torrents, swaying treetops, 

Veiled heights breathe coming peace. 

a ok 1 oo 


Faintly rolls the distant thunder, 
Lighter grows the eastern sky; 
Soul-refreshed I watch the storm- 
clouds, 
Mystically sailing by; 
Watch them as they break and scatter 
O’er the peaks of the divide, 
And their phantom shadows brighten 
In the waters at my side. 
Azure sky and golden sunlight, 
Songs of birds again release; 
Trees and grasses, fragrant flowers, 
Radiant heights, proclaim God’s 
peace. 
DoucLas GOWER POOLE. 
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Handling disappearing guns ashore. 


Battle Practice for the U. S. Fleet 


By Dio L. Dawson 


to teach the officers and men 

what war means. How the blood 

tingles in our veins and a thrill 
passes through us from head to foot at 
the very mention of the word war! 
How keen we are to listen and catch 
every word of dramatic sensational 
news when it all pertains to War! As- 
sociated with that word are all the grim 
details of bloodshed and disaster 
which have not come to mean less to 
us than they did forty-five years ago. 
When we hear the boom, boom, boom 
of the guns of the fleet saluting the 


Te Government spends millions 





port, or some admiral of. the line, our 
minds run on to magnify the reports of 
those six pounders of the saluting bat- 
tery until the rolling thunder of actual 
battle assails our ears. The wildest 
imagination cannot picture the real 
condition nor realize what war, the sort 
of war we are to know in the future, 
will do for us here on the Pacific. 
Millions of dollars are spent each 
year by the war department in an ef- 
fort to realize this very thing itself. 
The fleet maneuvers, target practice 
and mock warfare are all carried on 
with an idea toward impressing upon 


5 
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the minds of the sailors and officers 
from the admirals down what war 
means and how it must be conducted. 

Although the drills of every day 
which the sailors are put through go a 
long way toward making proficient 
men-o’-warsmen of them, they do not 
come up to the actual thing. There are 
a great many things lacking, as the 
excitement and the carrying out to the 
letter of each detail. For instance, at 
the gun drill only dummy shells are 
used, and at target practice only com- 
mon shells which have no bursting 
charge are fired at the target. The 
men get no experience handling the 
more dangerous shrapnel and armor- 


lessness develops which has in the past 
resulted in injury and death. The sub- 
caliber on the large guns, where a 
small shot is aimed and fired with the 
use of all the large guns’ mechanism, 
cannot be of the value of actual fire, 
except as it train the eye of the pointer 
and make him familiar with the gear 
of the gun. 

All of these devices have been 
worked out by the divisional officers 
and found of great value in training 
the crew, but they have to continually 
make a correction for the percentage of 
error brought on by the excitement 
and clamor of actual firing. It is to do 
away with this error that the depart- 




















U. S. Marine officers being schooled in bridge construction. 


piercing shell which will be used al- 
most entirely in battle. Then, as it is 
known in every other great game, the 
excitement of the real conflict is so 
much greater than in all preparatory 
affairs that one or two men of each 
crew will be found unable to perform 
their work and seriously impair the 
service of the gun. 

There is much difference between 
handling a bean-bag and a genuine 
powder-bag. Only at target practice 
is the latter used, and it is liable to be 
thrown promiscuously about as if it 
were a bean-bag. In this way a care- 


ment has taken steps to carry on battle 
practice and discharge every gun on 
the ship by batteries. 


The Management of a Ship that Lives. 


The manipulation and general man- 
agement of one of our great ships of 
war is a task which thus far has only 
been assigned to men who have passed 
their prime of life in unquestionable 
service, men who have never known an 
error, who have proved through years 
of active duty what cool, level-headed 
thought can do when fraught with 
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nerve; that kind of nerve which never 
fails and is never overwrought. A 
tremendous responsibility of invested 
wealth, and, what is infinitely more, of 
human life, rests continually upon the 
captain’s shoulders. To err in the 
slightest detail, during the operation of 
all the various functions of the ship 
during action, is to throw into confu- 
sion the intricate clock-work system 
which governs every instant the free- 
dom and movement of the vessel. 

A modern warship, in its fullness of 
power, is like a gigantic monster en- 
dowed with breathing, pulsating life. 
Its heart is down beneath the protect- 


searchlights, and above all, the signal 
system, by means of which the mes- 
sages fly from ship to ship with a ra- 
pidity and sureness hitherto unknown, 
are all conducted by electric energy. It 
is this unity of mechanism and prop- 
erly applied force which gives the 
monster its throbbing animation and 
makes it essential that every part work 
toward the accomplishment of the one 
aim—to destroy. 

Should a shot fired from the enemy 
penetrate the armor at the water line 
in the forward end of the vessel, in- 
stantly an electrician would press a 
button, which would shut every water- 




















Brigade of Marines in company mess formation; a muster of three thousand. 


ing armor in the dynamo room from 
where the electric currents emanate 
throughout the ship and set in motion 
the hundreds of devices which auto- 
matically perform the work. All the 
inner workings are carried on with 
electric energy with an inexpressible 
swiftness. All the ammunition hoists, 
leading up to the breech of every gun, 
the carrier trays coming up the circular 
pits under the turrets from the maga- 
zines, the long rams which shove home 
the charges weighing thousands of 
pounds, the cranes, the ash hoists, the 


tight compartment door in that end. 
These heavy doors work automatically 
and will keep the water from flooding 
into the ship. If one steering gear is 
shot away another is thrown into use 
without losing control of the ship. A 
man trained to do the one thing is al- 
ways on hand throughout the thousand 
and one nooks and stow-holes of the 
great vessel. All of the eight hun- 
dred and fifty of the men on a Cruiser 
have their stations and go to them 
when an alarm sounds. By apportion- 
ing out the intricate duties to be per- 
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formed, and having each officer re- 
sponsible for his men and to the cap- 
tain, who in turn is responsible to the 
Admiral, our fleets of war are able to 
systematically conduct a battle on the 
high seas. 

The means of communication 
through the ship itself and from one 
to the other, as well as to the flagship, 
seem limitless. It is a case of all talk 
at once, all answer at once, and some 
talk twice at once, or oftener. On the 
bridge there are constantly a dozen or 
more quartermasters, signal boys and 
electricians. There also is the captain 
and executive officer, and the officer of 
the deck, or the aid during action. 
Every speaking tube and telephone at- 
tach to the battle-tower on the bridge. 


lights for night use, is operated in- 
stead. 


Battle Practice Proper. 


The great problem is to conduct war- 
fare with a minimum amount of disas- 
ter and risk to the ship and crew. When 
every device which goes to make for 
that unity of action and life that throbs 
within the ship itself is thrown into its 
maximum use, and the strain and shock 
is taken up by the structure of the ves- 
sel, something is liable to give way and 
bring havoc and death. It would seem 
impossible for everything to take its 
share of resistance at just the proper 
time without endangering life and 
equipment. 














U. S. Marine officers’ school and advance base, Port Royal, S. C., demonstrating construc- 
tion of foot pontoon bridges made of bamboo and ordinary kegs. 


Into these tubes and over the wires, 
messenger boys and orderlies shout the 
orders of the captain respectively as 
he gives them for one quarter of the 
ship or another. When the conflict of 
battle is on and nothing can be heard 
save the din, the divisional officers 
and sight setters, to whom orders and 
the range must be given, wear a crude 
helmet with a speaking tube attached 
to it over their heads. 

When it is too dangerous for a signal 
boy to get up in view and send mes- 
sages, a large semaphore dummy with 
black arms and flags at the ends, and 


In order to test every gun, every 
hoist, every beam and every man on 
board, the department has ordered bat- 
tle practice to take place from time 
to time. The whole fleet steams to sea 
for this practice and sets adrift a huge 
hulk or raft to be taken for the enemy. 
Around this enemy they speed at full 
blast, in column, by fours, front on 
line and in squadron formation, all un- 
der the command of the Admiral just 
as if he were shouting the orders in- 
stead of signaling them, and command- 
ing a company instead of a fleet 
of ships. While the engines are un- 
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der this strain, and the waves are roll- 
ing back from the bows in long, curl- 
ing billows, the guns are fired by 
broadside into the mock enemy. Fir- 
ing by broadside means that every gun 
pointing out from one side of the ship, 
amounting to some thirty on a battle- 
ship or cruiser, are electrically attached 
and go off at one instant. The concus- 
sion and shock of the terrific report 
from all these great guns is sufficient to 
make the ship jump like a cork on a 
wave, and burst every piece of glass- 
ware on board if this is not properly 
looked after. It is the limit of human 
endurance to withstand the shock, and 
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thing will carry away. Imagine your- 
self standing on the deck when a 
broadside is to be fired, awaiting to 
see what will happen to you. It is not 
a pleasant sensation. 

In order to keep the various gun 
crews under control in spite of what 
may be taking place at the very next 
gun to them, they are separated by 
screens and bulkheads. One crew may 
have been blown to atoms and the rest 
will go on firing with all the courage 
and desperation confidence in their gun 
can give them, while if they knew, 
their confidence would leave and they 
could no longer put up a fearless fight. 








Signal company of Marines in skirmish by the flank. 


the intense feeling experienced of 
doubt and fear as to whether the ship 
will stand the strain or not requires all 
the nerve that can be mustered. A gull 
flying fifty feet above the muzzle of a 
twelve-inch gun when it was fired 
dropped dead into the sea. 

Of course every precaution is taken 
to prevent fatalities, cotton is stuffed 
into the ears and each member of the 
crew has his place to fit into, and if he 
is there, no damage can result to him 
unless something carries away. That 
is what the test is for; to see if any- 


Showing field telegraph telephone. 


Most of the accidents have resulted 
through the men having lost complete 
control of themselves during the in- 
tense excitement, and gotten out of 
place. The slightest error will throw 
into confusion the crew as a unit, with 
fatal results. Inside the turret two 
men must stand under the breech of 
the gun as it recoils. One of these 
must stoop and let it come in over him, 
while the other must lean back so it 
can come up within six inches of his 
shoulders and head. What would be 
the result if these men failed to get 














into position after passing up the pow- 
der? They have been known to for- 
get. 

There is no team work so exacting 
and so fatal in case of error as is re- 
quired of a turret crew. The two 
pointers stand over the guns with their 
eyes in the sights. The first pointer 
fires and keeps the gun on the mark in 
respect to elevation, the other manipu- 
lates the motor which keeps the turret 
in train. Both are engrossed in the 
target and are utterly oblivious to what 
goes on in the turret around them. They 
keep her on and fire. The sight setter 
sits almost on the gun just beside the 
first pointer with a speaking tube at- 
tached to his head which leads down 
from the top or crows-nest, where the 
spotting officer sits and marks where 
the majority of the shots strike the 
water, and another officer by the use 
of the range finder determines the 
range; from these direct he gets the 
distance and adjusts the sight accord- 
ingly. If he loses his head or makes 
an error, all the firing is ineffective. 

The plugman is the gun captain and 
sees that everything is in readiness be- 
fore he gives the signal to the first 
pointer to fire. He and the officer of the 
turret are the only ones inside who at- 
tend to anything but their single duty. 
A gun captain gets five dollars more a 
month because he must have a level 
head. A gunpointer gets ten dollars 
more because he must be the best shot 
of his division as found out by con- 
stant trial. And so every one who must 
display ability above the ordinary gets 
paid above the ordinary. 

There is always a keen competition 
among the sailors for first honors at 
marksmanship, and those who hold 
the pointers’ certificates do so by vir- 
tue of their excellence. Whatever a 
man’s rating on the ship, he has a 
chance to be a pointer if he can come 
up to the standard. 

The men who handle the powder 
bags and projectiles are placed in the 
most dangerous positions about the 
gun. When the breech is opened as 
quickly as possible after fire, there is 
always the danger of a “flare-back,” 


BATTLE PRACTICE FOR THE U. S. FLEET 
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and if the powder coming up is not 
out of the way, it will be ignited and 
all hands killed. If a man shows signs 
of fear in the operation of his duty, his 
officer usually comforts him by point- 
ing out that if he gets it they all will 
get it, and there is no more danger 
where he is than where any of them 
are. This is not always true, but it is 
a valuable argument and convincing. 
On the whole, the crews are made up 
of competitive bluejackets who dare 
to do anything, and will take any risk 
to better their chance of winning the 
trophy. 


Abandon Ship and Other Drills. 


Usually when the excitement is at 
the highest a signal will go up on the 
flagship to have Fire and Collision 
Drill and Abandon Ship. The cry is 
passed along the decks: “Stand by for 
a collision on the port bow.” The 
guns are then deserted save for a few 


























An alr scout sailing through the air and 
taking bearings. 
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who are to look after the exposed am- 
munition, and all rush to their places 
for the collision. A hauling line is 
thrown under the bow of the ship and 
fastened to a great, thick mat, which 
is thrown over the side and hauled un- 
der to where the hole is supposed to 
be. When this is completed the fire 
alarm sounds, the hand pumps are 
manned, the hose which have been 
led out for Battle Practice are carried 
to the compartment where the alarm 
signified the fire to be, and streams of 
water are shot out of the port-holes. 
Under heavy fire from the enemy’s 
guns, being rammed by an enemy’s 
ship and fire broke out between the 
decks, with all the accompanying con- 
flagration, the bugles then sound the 
long, desolate call to abandon ship, as 
if it were no further use to try to keep 
her afloat. Everything is left as it is, 
and the sailors come piling out on deck 
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from all quarters of the ship and 
gather at the boat to which they have 
been assigned. Some carry with them 
boxes of canned meat, some tins of 
hard tack, some water breakers con- 
taining fresh water, while others fetch 
rifles and other small arm ammunition, 
and still others cast loose the boat and 
lower it into the water. Sea ladders 
are thrown down to it, and all clamber 
in over the side. The captain goes in 
the gig, the doctor in the whale-boat, 
the engineer officer and many of the 
“black gang” go in the two steam 
launches, while all the divisional of- 
ficers and their divisions take all the 
cutters. And so there is a place for 
every one even when the ship is sink- 
ing. Each person provides something 
to subsist on until assistance comes 
from some quarter. These drills are of 
great value, and accustom every man 
to his duties under all circumstances. 





THE LOVER OF BEAUTY 


Who sows the stars upon the field of night 
Or throws the moon’s soft glamour on the sea? 
Who makes the fire-flies flash on bush and tree 
Or thrills the dawn with flush of rosy light? 
Who gems the dew that sparkles on my sight 
Or gives the bird its airy pinions free? 
The rose its hue and fragrant charm for me 
Or flowers the fields with myriad blossoms bright? 


O deep within my soul I know the Power 
That Nature with a million voices sings; 
Who gave my life its glory for a dower 
My eye its light; my soaring thought its wings, 
- And He must love the sky, the hill, the flower, 
For Beauty is the very heart of things. 
WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 

















The Hidden Chopper 


By G. Chapman 


were seated in front of the 

open fire, and Aunt Mary’s 

dreamy expression as she gazed 
at the bed of red coals told me she was 
living over some of the scenes of her 
active youth. 

“Tell me something of your pioneer 
experiences, Aunt,” I asked. Aunt 
Mary laid down her knitting and drew 
her shawl closer and folded her dear 
old withered hands, and with a wistful 
smile began: 

“We, my husband, baby and I had 
recently settled in our new home, a 
desolated little homestead in South- 
ern Oklahoma, and, like the rest of the 
homesteaders, we were having a hard 
struggie. After living all our lives on 
an old-fashioned farm in Missouri, 
where we had every comfort available 
to farm life, the rough new country 
seemed to us very wild and lonely. We 
were nearly ten miles from our nearest 
neighbor and twenty miles from the 
town, to which John and I managed to 
drive every Saturday for our supply of 
groceries and the mail. 

“This trip to the little country 
town was our only pleasure, and both 
being young, we usually tried to make 
it a holiday. We came home in the 
cool of the evening, tired but happy, 
and the little old home looked like a 
haven of rest to us then. John worked 
early and late, clearing off the timber 
and putting in a small crop of corn 
and barley. I busied myself with my 
house-work, the care of my baby and 
the planting of a few vines over the 
western window. 

“At first I was frightened to death at 
the sight of the Indians. We often 
saw them walking toward town, but 
they very rarely stopped at the farm. 


G wee seated MARY and I 





John often hailed them cheerily and 
waved to them from his plow. They 
would look at him soberly and walk on, 
paying no attention to his noisy greet- 
ing. 

“One Saturday afternoon John 
hitched the team to the buckboard and 
came in to help with the baby. She had 
not been well for a few days, and I 
finally decided to stay at home with 
her. John kissed us and scrambled in- 
to the buckboard, calling back to me: 
‘Don’t bother with supper; I’ll get a 
bite in town, and I may be a little late 
getting home, as I’m going to have 
Bess shod.’ We watched him drive 
out of sight, I with a catch at my throat 
and the baby whimpering fretfully. It 
was the first time I had been left alone 
and I wasn’t quite sure whether I was 
lonesome or frightened. But I did 
know that my strong, level-headed hus- 
band was driving rapidly out of sight, 
and it left me feeling rather helpless 
and alone. 

“T sat down to rock the baby to sleep 
but she started a pitiful little wail. The 
lump in my throat got larger, so wink- 
ing fast, I tried to keep the tears back, 
but it was too late—my tears rained 
down on the baby, and she looked at 
me wonderingly and with such a pro- 
found stare that I laughed. The lump 
had gone, and I was feeling better, so 
put the baby into her crib and began 
doing my chores. 

“The sun was low in the west when 
I had finished with my work, and I sat 
down by the window to watch the 
beautiful sunset. I felt a peaceful 
calm and a quiet sense of security steal 
over me as I gazed over the little farm 
that meant so much to us both, and I 
gave silent thanks for the love of my 
husband, the joy of my baby and the 
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little home we were making. 

“*Me want gun!’ The words came 
like a shot in the still air. I whirled 
around and saw a drunken Indian 
lurching back and forth within the 
room. He had gotten off his horse and 
crept silently to my kitchen door. My 
heart was pounding within me, and I 
was weak from fright. I mustered up 
my courage and said, trying hard to 
keep my voice from trembling: ‘I have 
no gun; gc away. He stood there 
woodenly, and I said again: ‘I have no 
gun; go away.’ He said: ‘John he go 
to town; me want him gun.’ I realized 
that the Indian had passed John on the 
road and was taking advantage of his 
absence to frighten me into giving him 
John’s new rifle. 

“We stood staring at each other; he 
stubbornly waiting for me to produce 
the gun, and I so paralyzed with fear 
that I couldn’t move. The baby whim- 
pered and sat up in her crib. I leaned 
over and picked her up, cuddling her 
and battling for time to get my scat- 
tered wits together. I looked at the 
Indian just in time to see an evil smile 
hover around his mouth, and he pointed 
a large forefinger at baby: ‘I kill um 
papoose no get um gun,’ he stated 
calmly. I walked to the door and the 
hill covered with timber crossed my 
vision. It brought a thought, and I 
said: ‘John is up there cutting timber; 
he has his gun up there.’ The Indian 
said patiently: ‘Me see John in town.’ 
I said: ‘Yes, but he has returned, and 
he is now up there,’ pointing again. As 
the Indian followed the direction of my 
hand with his eyes we heard the 
strokes of an axe up on the hill, one— 
two—three times. My blood froze 
within me, as I knew there wasn’t a 
soul within ten miles of us. The In- 
dian turned to me with a puzzled ex- 
pression upon his face, and again I 
said: ‘Don’t you hear him?’ Again 
the mysterious chopper repeated the 
strokes of his axe, one—-two—three. 

“The Indian gave another look and 
hurriedly climbed upon his horse and 
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was soon out of sight. I ran to the 
barn and saddled my mare, wrapping 
baby in a blanket, and started off at 
a gallop down the country road. I met 
John just a few miles from town, and 
he was dumbfounded at my appear- 
ance—wild-eyed with fright and with 
my hair streaming down my back. I 
told him hastily of the visit from the 
Indian, and pleaded with him to drive 
back to town for the night. He tried 
to reason with me, saying that the In- 
dian was frightened away, and that he 
wouldn’t be likely to return; but I 
cried and coaxed, so he hitched Dixie, 
my mare, on to the back of the buck- 
board and bindled us into the seat be- 
side him and drove back into town. 
After a restless night we arose at an 
early hour and started homeward. 

“In the cool morning air I felt 
ashamed of my fright, and even 
laughed at my ridiculous ride. I felt 
then that I was permitting my imagina- 
tion too much scope, and after thinking 
the matter over calmly, I felt that I 
had allowed my fear to overcome my 
reasoning faculties, and that I would 
have been safe had I stayed in my own 
home. We drove on and my spirits 
rose higher and higher as we neared 
the farm. 

“On turning into our farm yard my 
husband uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and I looked at him to see 
what had happened. His face had 
turned a greyish tint, and his eyes 
wore a look of horror. I hastily looked 
in the direction his hand shakingly 
pointed. Our home was in ashes. A 
few smoking embers were still red 
from the recent fire. We sat there 
stupidly for a while, and I watched the 
blood flow back into my husband’s face 
and a tender light replaced the glazed 
horror in his eyes. 

“Then he clasped us both in his 
rugged brown arms and whispered: 
‘Thank God, Mary, for the warning, or 
you and baby wouldn’t be safe in my 
arms now. The red-skin has evened 
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By Grace 


“Things are not always what they 
seem, 
Skim milk masquerades as cream.” 


HE steamer “Governor” had 

made good time on her run from 

Los Angeles, and now almost 

an hour before she was due, was 
steaming into San Diego Bay. 

Up on the hurricane deck a couple 
well worthy of attention leaned over 
the rail. If the yellow hair of the blue- 
eyed, pink-cheeked girl was a trifle too 
“golden,” if the dainty whiteness of 
her skin and the blush on her cheek a 
bit too apparent to be natural, it did 
not appear so to the young man whose 
gaze swept appreciatively over her 
trim figure in its natty blue tailored 
suit; not a detail escaped him, from the 
small feet, snugly encased in the 
bronze slippers and silk stockings to 
match, the little white-gloved hands, 
swinging a silver mesh bag and vanity 
case, up to the vivacious, mischievous 
eyes that coquetted at him beneath the 
becoming, stylish hat that rested so 
lightly on the before-mentioned blonde 
curls. A charming couple, indeed, 
they were, for he was a striking con- 
trast. He wore a light-gray, Norfolk 
jacket suit, low gray suede shoes, blue 
silk sox that matched the gaily bor- 
dered handkerchief tucked into his 
left-hand breast pocket; a soft gray 
and blue draped Panama hat, jauntily 
tilted back, showed the soft, dark hair 
that clustered over the brow of this 
languid, prosperous looking young man 
who raised a pair of limpid brown 
eyes, in which lurked a timid, confiding 
expression, to follow the glance and 
pointing hand of his companion. 

The ship was entering the harbor. 
Like a long, black finger, Point Loma 
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stretched out, beckoning to them. It 
was evening—just sunset—and the 
whole Western sky was a blaze of 
color. Flaming crimson flooded the 
sky, and then crowded for more space 
to conquer, reached out long streamers 
into the deep blue of the bay, which 
mirror-like reflected back the rosy 
hue. A riot of color, as though on the 
placque of a busy artist, mixed and 
blended into indescribable tints; but, 
even as they gazed, the picture 
changed; before its marvelous beauty 
could be realized, it had changed and 
the clouds blended into other colors 
and shapes. The upper sky faded 
from rosy red into a soft pink which 
grew fainter and fainter until the outer 
edges became fluted with fluffy white; 
a bank of snow broke into thousands 
of little islands and floated off over 
the clear blue sea of the evening sky, 
while redder and redder became the 
line where Point Loma’s dark shape 
met the horizon. 

As the ship reached the dock, the 
last bright hue had vanished and the 
deepening blue of the evening sky be- 
came dotted with twinkling, beckoning 
stars. 

The girl turned impulsively. 

“When I met you in San Francisco, 
I told you of our wonderful sunsets. 
How glad I am you have had the op- 
portunity to see that I did not exag- 
gerate their beauty. Did you ever see 
anything so glorious, Manuel ?” 

“Never,” came the answer in soft 
tones which touched so lightly on the 
ending consonant of the word. “At 
least, not in this country, but now that 
we have arrived at San Diego, I hope 
the acquaintance, which has proven so 
delightful to me on board ship, may be 
continued, and that during my brief 
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sojourn in the southern part of the 
State, you will remember your prom- 
ise to show me more of its beauties.” 

Feminine nature never will be proof 
against the admiration and expression 
of caressing sweetness such as lay in 
those clear brown eyes; no woman 
could wantonly hurt the feelings of a 
man so charming, and Gladys intro- 
duced Manuel to the friends whom she 
was visiting, and his pleasing manners 
and easy grace at once won their ad- 
miration and he was included in the 
pleasure trips, picnics, dinners and 
parties planned by Gladys’ friends for 
her entertainment. A delightful ad- 
dition to the party he was, for no 
thought of self seemed to enter into 
his plans for others’ comfort and plea- 
sure, and though giving the impression 
of one who had traveled through many 
lands, he visited the wonderful caves 
at La Jolla, gazed in appreciative won- 
der at the “White Lady” or the Alliga- 
tor’s Head, walked silently through the 
old Estudillo House, “Ramona’s Mar- 
riage Place,” at Old Town, and at 
every point of interest showed a keen 
sense of pleasure. 

“Who is he?” Gladys’ friends would 
ask, with feminine curiosity. 

“He has a little: shrug of his shoul- 
der which suggests French national- 
ity,” said a smitten one. 

“TI think he is Jewish,” answered a 
jealous one, who had danced but once 
with him, for, after a picnic supper on 
the beach at Coronado, they were 
spending the evening at the Pavilion— 
and Manuel’s dancing was enchanting 
—every step a glide, he moved like a 
bit of thistledown, or floated along as 
on the wings of a gull; the abandon- 
ment, the pleasure, nay, even the pas- 
sion, with which he swayed to the 
measure of the music, made even 
watching him a joy—to be his partner 
—a too swiftly ending dream. 

So thought Gladys, and sighed. 

These friends of hers were but the 
companions of her finishing school 
days, and none knew of her childhood 
home in Los Angeles, where she was 
born. Wistfully her hand went to her 
fluffy, too-yellow hair, but the smile 
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on her lips faded as there rose before 
her the picture of her swarthy-skinned, 
square-figured mother and sisters; she 
recalled her sailor father’s half affec- 
tionate, half insolent tone as he called 
her his “little blue-eyed squaw.” 

He # ok 


Manuel’s visit was over—important 
business matters, he said, compelled 
his return to San Francisco—and to a 
farewell dinner at the roof garden of 
the Grant Hotel he invited his new 
friends. 

It seemed strange that one could be 
unhappy in such beautiful surround- 
ings; high above the lighted streets, 
overlooking the calm bay from which 
wafted in soft sea breezes, which, with 
their brisk salt tang, lightly stirred 
the shrubs and perfume laden vines of 
the garden, Gladys listened resent- 
fully to the sweet melodies of a hidden 
orchestra, and leaning over the rail of 
their little balcony, gazed rebelliously 
down on the stately old palms sur- 
rounding the little plaza which marked 
the center of the town, and looked 
without seeing them, at the many col- 
ored streams of water playing from.a 
brilliant electric fountain, until through 
her tears they became a blurred con- 
fusion of vague lights. Manuel’s ca- 
ressing glances disturbed her; though 
they told her that he cared, her heart 
was heavy, for even though he did 
care, she must let him go—he must 
never know. 

As they waited in a flowery little 
nook of their private dining room un- 
til the remaining members of the little 
party should arrive, Manuel’s fastid- 
ious eyes swept anxiously over the 
table set for his guests; the fine linen, 
bright silver, sparkling cut-glass, re- 
ceived his criticising glance, and more 
than once he beckoned to the busy, 
soft-footed attendants, and in his quiet 
way, suggested a change here, or an 
addition there. 

At last, a happy, laughing group, 
they were seated. With sinking spirits 
Gladys watched the languid indiffer- 
ence with which Manuel accepted the 
solicitous attentions of the waiter who 
stood at his elbow, and with a queer 
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little choke in her throat, remembered 
how every servant, every menial, at 
once treated him with a deference that 
an assumed manner could never com- 
mand—so she believed. And he ac- 
cepted it so unconsciously. No, he 
must never know. 

A frown of annoyance’ rose to his 
face; he toyed with his fork, thrust it 
daintily into the blue-points on his 
plate, and turning to the waiter who 
had just come into the room, said in a 
low tone of intense disgust: 

“These oysters are not properly 
chilled! Please remove them.” 

The waiter’s eyes were glued to 
Manuel’s face, the napkin on his arm 
dropped unnoticed to the floor, and 
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with true Mexican impulsiveness, he 
cried: 

“Why, Manuel Gomez! When did 
you come back?” 

A little sarcasm crept into his voice 
as he added: 

“Maybe you could get them a little 
colder at your old home in Tijuana!” 
and then lapsed into excited exclama- 
tions in his native tongue. 

Astonished glances sped around the 
table. Manuel’s face flushed, and his 
head drooped, but the tears, that all 
evening had been welling up in Gladys’ 
eyes, dried, and a soft, glad light shone 
in them. Slipping her hand under the 
table, it met Manuel’s, and she gave it 
a long, understanding squeeze. 





OUR 


DAY 


Pass, holy day. Come, winter’s dreary blast 
Or pain, or care, or night in wanton sway, 
Or pallid death, or Miserere’s fast; 


I shall not nurse despair, for I have seen one day! 


One golden day! 


Together you and I 


Did wander down the rose-dim coast of morn 
To where the restless tides of life flashed high, 
Their glory and their color to the day reborn. 


Oh, sunlit day! 


Like sulphur-tinted sand 


The time slipped through our hands a shim’ring gold; 
Love led us on from the clamoring land 
To the starry edges of Heaven’s mystic fold. 


Our perfect day! I face alone the storm; 
But I could live forever in the night 
If memory lift her torch above the form 
Of dusk, and show once more that day of bliss and light. 


Le Baron P. Cooke. 
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Thus Spake Zarathustra---Against 


Democracy 


[Concluded] 


By Charles Hancock Forster 


ORE than half a century ago 
M the leaders and the advocates 
of Prussian militarism real- 

ized that their ideals could not 

be attained in the atmosphere of 
Christianity and democracy, so they 
seized upon a philosophy that attempt- 
ed to destroy these two chief tenden- 
cies of our modern civilization. The 
men who formed the intellectual back- 
ground of the German system recog- 
nized that the Christian religion was 
the forerunner of democracy, and in 
their desire to check democracy, they 
sought to undermine the teachings of 
Jesus. History makes plain to us that 
wherever the simpler forms of Pro- 
testantism have opened the pages of 
The New Testament to the common 
people, emphasizing, at the same time, 
the living, moral issues of the Christ- 
ian faith rather than ritual and dogma, 
a larger measure of democracy has 
been the inevitable result. Christ was 
the first and the greatest democrat. He 
made the Declaration of Independ- 
ence possible. He taught the equality 
of all men in God’s sight, and when he 
regarded the natural inequalities that 
come through birth, through race, en- 
vironment or mental qualifications, he 
taught that these fortunate ones are 
bound, under God, to serve the less 
fortunate. The impact of this teach- 
ing upon the bulwarks of selfishness 
and autocracy nas been irresistible, 
and slowly but surely these bulwarks 
have crumbled. But what we have 
gained of Christian ideals, of democ- 
racy and personal liberty have been 
gained through the blood and the sac- 





rificial toil of centuries, and we should 
dedicate our life to keep what we have 
gained, cost what it may. We owe a 
debt to the past as well as to the fu- 
ture, and we cannot be of any value to 
the future unless we keep faith with 
the past. 

In this article I will try to give clear 
and correct interpretation of the atti- 
tude of German philosophy toward 
modern democracy, making quotations 
directly from the original text of books 
written as far back as forty and fifty 
years. What has been written of late 
on this subject in a popular way, has 
been so general and second-hand, that 
it fails to carry confidence and convic- 
tion. Every American should under- 
stand just what is the Prussian phil- 
osophy of life. He should know just 
how it came into existence. 

He should know the logical founda- 
tions of it. When he reads about it he 
should be made to feel that he is 
reading an unbiased statement of facts. 
The popular attempts to deal with 
German philosophy have not carried 
conviction. I desire to help the reader 
to look right into the soul of the 
enemy. If this philosophy about 
which I am writing is allowed to pre- 
vail, a new order of life will rise like 
a boasting terror over the ruins of our 
dearest ideals. We can consistently 
believe that the God of Jesus Christ is 
on our side when we understand this 
philosophy. 

Friedrich Nietzsche and his follow- 
ers recognized that the movements of 
democracy, the talk about equality, 
and the humanitarian tendencies of 









































modern times were sown in the life of 
Europe by Christianity. “We talk of 
nothing else,”’ he wrote, “but the poor, 
the weak, the lame, the diseased and 
the ugly. Our laws are made with 
them in view . . . Jesus of Nazareth 
came into the world as the personified 
gospel of love, as a saviour bringing 
blessed and victory to the poor, the 
meek, the sinners. Did he not repre- 
sent seduction in its most awful and 
hideous form? By accepting him as a 
religion the human race has ceased to 
advance. The religion that claims to 
save the world is fast leading it to its 
ruin.” 

Carrying out further this thought, 
there is another passage, typical of 
“Kultvr” in its attitude toward the 
Christian religion, which says: “Chris- 
tianity is to blame for this false idea 
about equal rights. Every one has an 
immortal soul, and is of equal rank 
with every one else. Christianity has 
enticed over to its side the ill-consti- 
tuted, the ill-fortuned, the scum and 
the dross of humanity. . . . This poi- 
son of the teaching of equal rights for 
all has waged a deadly war against 
every sentiment of reverence and dis- 
tance between man and man, and this 
distance is necessary to every growth 
of civilization. Aristocracy has been 
undermined most craftily by the lie 
of the equality of souls . . . It is the 
revolt of all that creeps upon the 
ground against the elevated.” 

The next time we are shocked at the 
Kaiser’s use of the name of God in 
connection with his military mania we 
should remember that he does not 
mean your God and mine. For the 
Christian conception of God, the phil- 
osophy that has received the Kaiser’s 
patronage has the very deepest con- 
tempt. 

“The God of Christianity,” wrote 
Nietzsche, “represents the low water 
mark of the declining developments of 
the god-type. In this god we find hos- 
tility to life, to nature, to the power of 
real living. ... That the strong na- 
tions of Europe have not thrust from 
themselves this Christian god is verily 
no honor to their religious talent, not 
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to speak of their taste. They ought to 
have got the better of this sickly, de- 
crepit product of decadence. It has 
placed a curse upon them and has in- 
corporated sickness, old age, and con- 
tradiction into all their instincts... 
Two thousand years and not a single 
new god! But still continuing, as if 
existing by right, this pitiable god of 
Christian monotheism, this hybrid im- 
age of ruin derived from nullity and 
contradiction, in which all decadent in- 
stincts and all lassitudes of soul have 
their sanction.” In another passage, 
even surpassing this one in blasphemy, 
the philosopher of Prussian militarism 
wrote: “Everything strong, brave, 
domineering and proud has been elimi- 
nated from this Christian conception 
of God ... This concept sinks step 
by step until God is now a symbol of 
a staff for the fatigued, a sheet anchor 
for all the drowning ones. . . He be- 
comes the poor people’s god, the god 
of the sick par-excellence! Such a 
reduction of the divine! A democrat 
god! So pale, so weak, so decadent! 
He becomes thinner, paler, a mere ruin 
of a god!” 

When one has read page after page 
of this awful blasphemy, and when one 
has listened to the cries of this pagan 
philosophy for a return of the bloody 
days of classic paganism, then, and 
then alone, can one understand the 
savage barbarism of Germany and the 
menace against which we have taken 
up the gage of battle. From the pages 
of this philosophy a cry comes forth 
for a new life, a new religion and a 
new conscience that can meet Europe’s 
great need. Something to take the 
place “Of the cowardice, the pitiable- 
ness, the old woman morality that two 
millenniums of Christianity have in- 
corporated into the human race.” It 
claims that it finds this something in 
the primitive paganism of the classic 
days of antiquity, when the vikings of 
the north country, and the heroes of 
Homeric day roamed the earth. It 
assumes the role of a pagan prophet in 
the wilderness of modern civilization, 
and this is its cry: “Throw open the 
windows, and let the fresh breezes of 
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paganism drive out the foul, poisonous 
atmosphere of Christianity. Educate 
yourselves in warfare and in the things 
of the virile, warrior spirit. Develop 
the manly instincts that sing in battle 
and shout exultantly when the blood 
spouts from the quivering flesh of the 
enemy. Develop within yourselves a 
new spirit that is free, and tread un- 
der your feet that contemptible species 
of well-being dreamt of by shop-keep- 
ers, Christians, cows, women, English- 
men and other democrats.” 

When I first read these things, be- 
fore the war, I regarded them as the 
ravings of insane fanaticism, although 
I knew that the ruling class of Ger- 
many, and the intellectual class, made 
a great deal of this philosophy. I 
then regarded it as the mere fad or 
hobby of the educated classes of Ger- 
many, but I have changed my mind 
now. It was a well planned effort to 
prepare the soul of the people for the 
next great war. What we regarded as 
a mere fad has proved itself to be a 
real and a horrible fact. I leave it to 
the average man to decide whether or 
not Germany is carrying out this phil- 
osophy to the very letter. 

Great emphasis is placed by German 
philosophy upon the belief that it is 
righteousness to be strong and a sin 
to be weak, unprepared and unfit. It 
also regards sympathy and compassion 
for the weak and the unfit to be a dan- 
gerous sin that leads to death, and a 
conspiracy against the true develop- 
ment of the human race. It advocates, 
as the only true moral standard for a 
mighty race, that it should consider it 
a duty to subdue all weaker races in 
order to leave the world in the control 
of the strongest and the mightiest. 

Speaking of the social and humani- 
tarian enthusiasms of modern democ- 
racy, Nietzsche wrote: “When one 
studies modern civilization as I have 
done, he is seized with every kind of 
disgust and suspicion. Fear springs 
up. Faith in conventional morality is 
shaken, and finally a new demand 
makes itself felt. This Christian mor- 
ality of compassion is to blame if the 
highest mightiness and splendor of the 
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type of man that nature can produce, is 
never produced. In this morality I see 
a great danger threatening mankind. I 
see the beginning of the end, the most 
dismal symptom of our European civi- 
lization.” 

Perhaps the most enlightening pas- 
sage on the attitude of the military 
circles of Germany toward democracy 
is found in Nietzsche’s famous illus- 
tration of a pyramid as typical of an 
ideal civilization: “Aristocracy must 
have a broad basis upon which to 
stand. It has for its first need a 
soundly consolidated mediocrity. There 
is a determination of nature that the 
common herd should be a public util- 
ity, a wheel, a function. For the medi- 
ocre it should be happiness to be medi- 
ocre. Mediocrity is the first necessity 
for the possibility of exceptions, and 
a high civilization is conditioned by it. 
I hate the mob of the present day, the 
democratic mob that undermine the 
working-man instinct, that destroy his 
contentedness with his petty exist- 
ence. They make him envious. They 
teach him revenge.” The pyramid of 
society must have for its base the mul- 
titude of the common classes, and for 
its apex, the supermen, the noble aris- 
tocracy. Nietzsche claimed that any 
effort to make equal the upper and 
lower elements of society would de- 
stroy the solid, shapely pyramid, mak- 
ing it a rubbish heap. The caste of 
supermen would be lost in the chaos 
and the race would decline. 

Those who have been led to regard 
modern Germany as a leader in social- 
welfare legislation have not studied 
deeply enough into the motives of the 
German system. The hidden motive 
behind the great welfare movements in 
modern Germany is a sinister one, and 
whatever the Social Democratic party 
have done, they have been allowed to 
do it by the military caste. It is sim- 
ply a case of feeding a dog well to 
make him fight for you. The rulers 
knew that an efficient fighting force 
must love the fatherland, and the wel- 
fare movements were used to create 
that love. But I cannot go into detail 
here to explain this. I have done so 




















in another article that is to appear in 
“The Survey” of New York, and I 
hope later to write for “The Overland 
Monthly” a careful study of the Ger- 
man social movements of late years. 

The real Germany, and not the Ger- 
many of advanced, social reform, 
about which we have read so much, is 
opposed to modern labor movements. 
It frowns upon all tendencies in mod- 
ern life that aim to share more equally 
the riches and the pleasures of life. Its 
conviction is that the ruling classes 
should stand in secure isolation above 
the common classes, and should frown 
upon all talk of personal liberty and 
equal rights, because such talk helps 
the weaker, the more mediocre element 
to get the upper hand. “The fact that 
there is a labor question is owing to 
stupidity,” wrote Nietzsche. “I do not 
know what the people want to do with 
the modern working man now they 
have made a question of him. He is 
so advantageously situated that he is 
liable to go on questioning further and 
less modestly. There is no hope now 
that a modest, self-contented species, 
like the Chinese, will here constitute 
itself into a class. The modern work- 
ing man is given the right of combina- 
tion and franchise. If slaves are 
needed, why be so foolish as to edu- 
cate them to be masters.” 

Neitzsche accused our Christian 
civilization of reaching up into “The 
Blue” to find its moral standards, and 
he warned us to forsake “The Blue for 
The Gray.” By “The Gray” he meant 
the gray ground of nature, where the 
fittest survive by tearing to pieces the 
weaker things; the lower world of life, 
where neither mind nor spirit dwells, 
where all is red in tooth and claw. 
Here lies the secret meaning of this 
bloody hour. Germany has sought her 
moral standards in “The Gray.” We 
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would have disregarded this erratic 
philosophy were it not for the fact that 
its teachings are now domineering in 
human affairs. We are fighting against 
“The Gray” for “The Blue,” for we be- 
lieve with our whole soul, that the mor- 
als that have stood the test, and proved 
themselves to be immortal, are those 
that have been inspired by “The Blue.” 
When the eyes of the world’s prophets 
have looked up into God’s clear, clean 
Blue; when they have left the mire of 
the valley to reach the summits of 
God, it has been while there, thank 
God, that they have become the origi- 
nators of our moral standards. Man is 
not a beast. He was not made to root 
in gray ground of nature to find him- 
self, but when he does, the world 
groans in terror and agony. 

But the men of “The Blue” are here, 
and they are fighting for the ideals of 
Christian civilization. President Wil- 
son clearly understood the purposes of 
Prussian paganism and what would be- 
fall the world were it victorious, when 
he wrote: “We are now to accept the 
gage of battle with this natural foe of 
liberty, and shall, if necessary, spend 
the whole force of the nation to check 
and nullify its pretensions and _ its 
power. .. The world must be made 
safe for democracy . . . We have no 
selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no 
indemnities for ourselves, no material 
compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make . . . To such an end 
we dedicate our lives, our fortunes, 
everything we have and everything we 
are, with the pride of those who know 
that the day has come when America 
is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave 
her birth, and happiness, and the peace 
that she has treasured. God helping 
her, she can do no other.” 








Sister Madeline 



























By Washington Van Dusen 


“On one side I was called as it were by God; on the other 
side I was tempted by regrets for the world,.”—St. Theresa. 


' On fair Ravello’s hills upon a crest 

That faced the glory of the burning West 

And purple sea, a stately convent rose 

That beckoned to its passionless repose, 

Like some Elysian height we reach in sleep 
But cannot keep. 


Outside the hall a blue-tiled terrace spread, 
With vines upon the lattice overhead, 
Whose rose wreathed pillars framed a thrilling scene, 
i With vistas tair, each airy space between, 
Where mountain, cliff and shore, and turquoise sea, 
Gleamed tenderly. 


The abbess sat before a table bare, 

And one by one the sisters yielded there 

All treasures, relics of a world gone by, 

To centre all their wandering thoughts on high— 

Leave earth behind and live for Christ and cross— 
All else be dross. 


And what did Sister Madeline lay there, 
The fair novetiate with auburn hair? 
She brought a letter snatched from halcyon years, 
A note of love—surrendered there with tears, 
For earthly love must die when heaven calls 
To convent walls. 


. a 


j But often in some happy dream she heard 

The thrilling music of a whispered word, 

And once she saw her lover’s children play 

Along the terraced heights above the Bay 

In that enchanted hour when sunset dyes 
The sea and skies. 





And one fair day with her companion, Rose, 

Upon a knoll that crowned the garden close, 

Her pent-up passion struggled to be free 

And there at rest above the rippling sea, 

Her heart leaped up; the bonds of silence broke, 
And thus she spoke: 
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SISTER MADELINE 


“O Rose, it may be best some sacrifice 
Earth’s love for God’s own pure and radiant skies; 
Best some should leave the world of toil and pain, 
To live a life remote but free from stain; 
But, ah, for me its peace, its beauty palls 

In convent walls. 


“T live in dreams. Of life’s fair fruits bereft, 

I own the beauty that my dreams have left; 

I pluck the roses still, a happy child, 

As once I wandered up the mountain wild 

Near home, and heard the larks one glorious May 
By Naples’ Bay. 


“My father said: ‘The world seems good to you, 
For you are charmed like travelers who view 
Our shores from sea, and find them more than fair; 
But when they see the dirt and beggars there, 
Illusion dies and Heaven dwells no more 

By sea or shore.’ 


“O for a day to wander free once more 

On olive hills or cypress girded shore; 

Or from some height whose ruins Rome recall, 

Gaze on the sea, from rose and vine-clad wall, 

Or turning view the white robed range that shines, 
The Apennines! 


“O Italy, my own, I love you still, 

And all my buried life still feels the thrill 

Of memories as fragrant as of old; 

And finds its long lost past in ashes cold, 

Forever fair, as some Pompeian home 
That speaks of Rome. 


“My father was a painter; o’er and o’er 

The wondrous beauty of these hills and shore 

He sketched while I adored; then mother died; 

And father would not trust me from his side :— 

‘The times are ill, the convent’s safer, dear,’ 
And brought me here. 


“My life has been for years a battlefield, 

God and the world have both called me to yield, 

My heart’s been torn between contending fires, 

One throb for Heaven and one that Earth inspires,— 

O for the peace that smiles with fading day! 
Look on the Bay! 


“Rose, let me dream! The sunset charms the air, 
And even from my prison all is fair. 

So love lights up my past and soul within; 

I see life’s glory as it might have been, 

Sweet as the vesper hour when twilight falls 

On convent walls.” 
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“Whirlwind Wally” Takes a Wife 


By William De Ryee 


Author of “Flame,” “Her Glorious Night,” “ Royal June,” Etc. 


popular air as he entered the 

tiny apartment which he shared 

with his chum, Wallace Bren- 
ham. Heathcoot thought aloud, while 
he relieved himself of his raincoat: 

“Ten dollars! Hi-ho! Oh, well, it’ll 
‘make the mare go’ for another week.” 

He tossed his hat and coat in the 
general direction of a forlorn-looking 
divan, crossed to a table and began a 
hurried examination of the day’s mail. 
Separating a long, thick envelope from 
the rest, he studied the superscription 
a moment, then, with a grunt that might 
have denoted either sadness or disgust, 
he dropped the epistle. 

“Poor old Wally!” he soliloquized. 
“What he needs is an affair of the 
heart. There’s no ‘soul’ to his work. 
He'll never produce a decent play un- 
til he knows what love is.” 

The door opened and Wallace Bren- 
ham sailed into the room. 

“Congratulations are in order, Old 
Top,” he cried. “I’m in love!” 

“In love? The devil x 

“No, not the devil; an angel. Ye 
gods! She’s the sweetest, dearest, 
fairest ¢ 

“Hold on there.” 

“Ravishingest, darlingest——” 

“Mush!” 

“In short, she’s my soul’s mate. 
Straight goods, Dick. She was made 
for me. Heavens! she’s the sweetest 
thing on earth! I couldn’t live without 
her. She’s positively divine! Inci- 
dentally, we’re going to be married to- 
morrow.” 

“Where did you meet her?” 


R ICHARD Heathcoot hummed a 











“TI haven’t met her—yet.” 

“Are you drunk or crazy?” 

“Both. Drunk with love; crazy 
about her!” 

“T believe you!” Heathcoot’s tone 
was serious. He eyed the other suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘Wally’s” evident sincerity 
nonplussed him. ‘What in the devil’s 
the matter with you?” he snapped. 
“How are you going to marry her to- 
morrow when you don’t even know her 
now ?” 

“Easy enough. She’s got to marry 
me, that’s all. We were made for 
each other; I feel itin my soul. If she 
won’t consent to be my wife I’ll kidnap 
her.” 

“Who is she, anyway?” 

“Zula Eurl.” 

“The actress!” 

“The actress.” 

“You aren’t really in earnest, 
Wally ?” 

“Never was more in earnest in my 
life. I tell you it’s a matter of life or 
death to me. She’s as much of a ne- 
cessity to my existence from now on 
as the air I breathe. It’s simply got 
to be.” 

“Why, you couldn’t borrow enough 
money to pay for one of her suppers at 
the Waldorf. How do you expect tc 
keep her ?” 

“T don’t expect to keep her—let her 
keep herself. I’m not marrying her to 
keep her—not for a while, anyway.” 

“And, besides, she’s about to marry 
an English earl. I saw the announce- 
ment——”’ 

“Impossible! When?” 
“Comes off in June, I believe.” 





































“Oh, well, I don’t care how many 
English earls she wants to marry in 
June—she’s going to marry me to- 
morrow.” 

Heathcoot laughed and went into the 
kitchen. Returning with two small 
glasses, he poured out the drinks and 
pushed one toward Brenham. Then, 
drawing up his chair, he settled him- 
self. 

The two men sat and drank for 
awhile in silence. 

And, mentally, Heathcoot had to ad- 
mit, for the thousandth time, that his 
companion was uncommonly hand- 
some. His large eyes were surpris- 
ingly blue beneath his thick, black 
hair. A strong chin, high brow and 
cheek-bones lent an air of distinction, 
intellectuality and firmness. In view 
of his past experience with Brenham, 
Heathcoot was loath to admit of the 
impossibility of anything the man at- 
tempted. Just as he was sure to win 
out, because of a bull-dog-like tenacity 
of purpose, as a playwright, so, for the 
same reason, was he certain to win out 
as a lover. Unlike Heathcoot, who 
never varied from a working schedule, 
and endeavored to produce a certain 
amount of illustrations and paintings 
in a given time, Brenham worked spas- 
modically, feverishly—whirlwind-like. 
But he never started a thing he didn’t 
finish. Heathcoot had known him to 
sit down at his desk in the morning, 
and, under the impetus of an “inspira- 
tion,” work for three days and as many 
nights with scarcely a bite to eat and 
not a moment’s sleep. So, although 
“Wally’s” statements appeared prepos- 
terous, yet, knowing his friend as he 
did, he couldn’t do otherwise than ac- 
cept them at their face value. Bren- 
ham certainly deserved the nickname 
Heathcoot had given him—‘Whirl- 
wind Wally.” 

“You haven’t told me how you came 
to fall in love with your—your affin- 
ity.” ; 
“T saw her at the Casino to-day,” he 
said. “God! she’s a dream! You don’t 
understand, Dick. You can’t—till you 
find your mate. Then you'll know why 
a man may need a woman more than 
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he needs anything else in life. Don’t 
think that I don’t know what has been 
the matter with me, in my writing, all 
along. This love is going to make a 
playwright out of me—just as a really 
great love would make a painter out of 
you. I’m not the kind of man to give 
up meekly when something I want 
seems unattainable. What I want I 
take. I want that girl—she’s my soul’s 
mate—and I’m going to have her.” 

“How do you expect to get an intro- 
duction ?” 

“That’s not absolutely necessary. I 
had intended asking you if you knew 
of anybody who knew of anybody else 
who might happen to know of some- 
body who knew of anybody who had 
ever heard of anybody who——” 

“Sorry I can’t assist you.” 

“That makes but little difference. 
Nothing can stop me.” 

“In spite of the Englishman?” 

“In spite of the devil and all his 
imps—if they should take a notion to 
object. I don’t know whether I ever 
mentioned it or not, but my great-great- 
great-great-grandmother was a_ full- 
blood, Indian squaw.” 

Heathcoot laughed. 

“Thanks for the information. I'll 
never disagree with you again—even 
though you declare yourself President 
of the United States.” 

Wally rose and lifted his glass. 

“Here’s to Zula!” he said. 

“Here’s hoping you don’t end up in 
the calaboose,” rejoined his friend. 

a * * * 

Amid a perfect storm of applause 
the curtain descended on “Nothing to 
Lose,” at the Casino. Zula Eurl, in- 
ternationally famous emotional actress, 
quickly disengaged herself from the 
arms of her leading man, and, laugh- 
ing like a happy child, ran to the wings 
and waited for the encores. They 
came. Eleven times the asbestos rose 
and fell; then, her arms filled with ex- 
quisite floral tokens, still laughing, she 
made her way to her dressing-room. 

Zula Eurl was very young. But she 
had the soul of a great actress. The 
stage was her natural environment; she 
had come to it instinctively—as a but- 
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terfly will seek out the flowers it needs 
for existence. Youth and sincerity had 
gained for her the world’s approbation. 
Art, alone, had served her. She hadn’t 
“paid the price.” Many men were her 
friends; but as yet she had not met 
the man—the one who must hold the 
power to thrill her by look or touch. 
She had no doubt that she would meet 
him some day. But, at times, she grew 
tired of waiting. She was ambitious. 
So, when Sir Francis Devinton became 
so enamored of her charms, during her 
protracted engagement at Daly’s, Lon- 
don, as to offer her his hand in mar- 
riage, she had demurred, and then ac- 
cepted. 

Indeed she was gloriously happy to- 
night. But two weeks remained of the 
present theatrical season. In half an 
hour she would be dining at the Wal- 
dorf with her fiance. She was beauti- 
ful—and she knew it. She was the 
talk of the town; Broadway’s darling; 
and, because she was only human, it 
pleased her vanity. Hence, with a 
song in her heart, she proceeded along 
the passage that led to her dressing- 
room. Then, very suddenly, a strik- 
ingly handsome young man in full 
evening-dress, barred her further pro- 
gress. He was so startlingly good-look- 
ing that, in spite of herself, she smiled 
up at him inquiringly. But the next in- 
stant the smile froze on her lips. The 
young man bowed gravely and said: 

“Pardon me if I ignore convention- 
alities, Miss Eurl. Sir Francis’ mother 
is dying from the effects of a paralytic 
stroke. He begs that you come at 
once. I am his private secretary. The 
car is waiting.” 

“Why—but—I didn’t Why, I 
thought his mother was in London?” 

So she is—I mean was. She came 
over on a steamer—arrived just an 
hour ago. It seems that the boat had 
a narrow escape from a submarine, and 
the excitement was too much for her 
ladyship. But we are wasting valu- 
able time. We haven’t a moment to 
spare. Sir Francis——” 

“T’'ll go at once.” 

He stepped aside and she passed 
into the dressing room. The young 
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man waited, fumbling his hat ner- 
vously. 

Three minutes later they were in a 
hired taxi, bumping up Broadway. 

“Where in the world are you taking 
me?” 

“I’m taking you to a nice, quiet little 
apartment where we can talk things 
over.” 

“Wh-at ?” 

“You'll find out presently, darling.” 

“*Darling’? What do you mean? 
Stop this car. I'll scream if you don’t.” 

“Whirlwind Wally” drew a big, 
black, ugly looking revolver from un- 
der his coat and leveled it at the girl. 
“One cry,” he announced calmly, “and 
I’ll puncture you. Now listen to rea- 
son. I’m a gentleman, Miss Eurl. That 
may seem hard to believe under the 
circumstances, but it’s true, neverthe- 
less. I want to talk to you to-night. 
If you scream I’ll kill you—remember 
that. If you behave yourself and do 
as I say, I'll not harm a hair of your 
head—remember that.” 

“But Sir Francis is waiting for me at 
the Waldorf. What in the world will 
he think?” 

“I’m wondering what he'll think 
when he reads of our marriage to-mor- 
row.” 

“‘*Our marriage?’ Are you crazy?” 

“Yes—crazy about you.” 

“Who are you, anyway?” 

“Did you ever read of young Loch- 
invar ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’m his uncle. I take what 
I want. My name is Wallace Bren- 
ham. I’m a poor devil of a playwright. 
I love you as I have never loved before 
—and I’m going to have you.” 

“But you wouldn’t really shoot me 
with that gun?” 

“T certainly would.” 

“Then you can’t love me.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong. I love 
you so much that I’m not going to let 
anything come between us—except 
death. Love is the ‘all in all’ of this 
life. Without it, we are mere ma- 
chines; with it, we become inspired to 
such an extent that we can, at times, 
catch a glimpse of Heaven. My love 
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is so great that, even in one night, my 
soul is going to compel your soul to re- 
turn that love. You are meant for me 
and I’m going to prove it to-night.” 

“You are crazy.” 

But even in the dim light shed by the 
tiny electric globe Brenham’s hand- 
some features did not suggest lunacy. 
The girl had to acknowledge that his 
profile was like that of a Greek god. 
He was too good-looking to be “good” 
—she thought. And his wonderful 
blue eyes seemed to penetrate to her 
very soul and read it. 

“T love you, Zula,” Wally whispered. 

“Don’t call me ‘Zuia’.” 

“Little darling, then.” 

“T hate you!” 

“You are going to love me before 
morning.” 

“Never!” 

“I’m going to show you your own 
soul to-night. You are asleep. I’m 
going to wake you. I am your mate. 
You can’t resist love, Zula. I'll show 


you how I live—how I work—how I 
manage to make ends meet. 


T’ll read 
you my latest play. And in the morn- 
ing we'll get married. Then you can 
go back to your theatre and your 
friends. I'll not ask you to live with 
me until I am famous—which will not 
be long. They can’t keep a good man 
down. But I can work a thousand 
times better knowing that you are le- 
gally mine.” 

“Don’t you think you are carrying 
this thing a little too far. Don’t you 
know that my friends will have the 
police looking for me inside of an 
hour P?” 

“Let them look.” 

The cab stopped. 

“Remember what I said, and don’t 
open your mouth,” warned Wally. 

Once in the apartment—from which 
Heathcoot had been asked to absent 
himself for the night—Wally, after 
locking the door, relieved himself of 
his coat and vest, and, though careful 
to retain his gun in his hip pocket, left 
his lady-love to seek her own amuse- 
ment the while he prepared a very ap- 
petizing little repast in the kitchen. 

At length Wally announced that 
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“dinner is served.” Zula seemed to be 
in a better humor. Then she was sur- 
prised when her host, after the meal, 
produced a bottle of Mumm’s Extra 
Dry from a bucket of ice, uncorked it 
and filled two glasses with the bubbling 
fluid. At first she refused to drink, 
but, succumbing to his frank, boyish 
enthusiasm, she joined in the spirit 
of the occasion, and soon both were 
enjoying themselves immensely—like 
two children playing “tea party.” 

“I thought you said you were so 
poor; had a hard time ‘making ends 
meet,’ or something to that effect.” 

at am.” 

“That suit of clothes . 

“Rented.” 

“The taxi—and this wine.” 

“T had to pawn my watch to do it. 
But that’s nothing; I would have sold 
my trunk, typewriter, anything—for 
this.” 

“You haven’t read me that play. I 
want to hear it.” 

“You shall. I'll get it now.” 

He went into the studio and returned 
with the manuscript. 

Zula sipped her wine through the 
first act. Before the second had ended 
she had forgotten everything else but 
the plight of the heroine. After the 
“curtain,” she sat entranced for a full 
second. Then 

“Oh!—oh! I want to act that!” 

“T knew it! Dick always said I had 
no ‘soul’ to my writing. Well, that may 
be so, to a certain extent—but I know 
it has merit. Zula, they can’t keep me 
down. I’ve got it in me to write. And 
now—now I’m going to take this manu- 
script and make it the best play ever 
written by an American—and you'll 
play it! That will be my inspiration— 
I will weave into it my great love for 
you.” 

He was not looking at her now, a 
dreamy expression in his eyes. Pres- 
ently he sprang to his feet. 

“T have it!” he cried. “Look here!” 
In an instant he was by her side, pencil 
in hand, revising the second act. The 
golden head of the girl and the black 
of the man bent closer and closer to- 
gether over the manuscript. They be- 
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came blinded to everything else. They 
talked, they laughed, they argued this 
point or that, they quarreled over one 
of the “heavy’s” lines, they even shed 
a tear or two over the sorrows of the 
hero. The hours glided by unnoticed. 
Heathcoot’s small French clock in the 
studio struck the hour of three. At 
four they were still at work. They cut, 
patched, spliced and added to the sec- 
ond and third act until they both agreed 
that they could not be improved upon. 
Then they turned to the fourth and last 
act. Zula wept with the heroine and 
Brenham declaimed with the hero. At 
last, when they had revised the final 
scene to their entire satisfaction, Zula 
read the play over aloud from begin- 
ning to end. At the conclusion, they 
both applauded. 

Sitting sidewise on the table, Wally 
gently took one of Zula’s small hands. 
His eyes, gazing steadily into hers, 
sent their message home. This was 
his moment—and he knew it. He 
wanted this slender, beautiful little 
creature. Every fibre of his being 
cried out for her. And, instinctively, 
he knew that she wanted and needed 
him. 

“Love is everything, Zula. 


Sophis- 
tication blinds a person, sometimes, to 


what they really care for. Conven- 
tionalities, money, name, power— 
what are they?—but poor substitutes 
for love. Why, I would rather live in 
a shack on the desert with you than be 
a reincarnation of Napoleon without 
you. That is the glory of love. And 
you feel that, too. I know you do. 
Why, girl, I love every hair in your 
beautiful head. It is almost worship 
with me. From the moment I first saw 
you last night I have been wild about 
you. What does that mean? It means 
that you were meant for me—and no 
other. I know you don’t love this no- 
bleman. Zula, look at me. You can’t 
look me in the eyes and tell me you 
love that Englishman. You can’t look 
me in the eyes and tell me you don’t 
love me.” 

“T don’t!” 

“Don’t cheat yourself! Do you want 
to kill me? Do you want me to take 
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that play and burn it? If you want to 
blast your life forever, say: ‘Wally, I 
don’t love you.’ ” 

“Fine lover, you are! At first you 
lie to get me out of the theatre, and 
then scare the wits out of me with this 
piece af lead that looks like a pistol. 
I suppose jyou’ll have the impudence 
to tell me that you did it ‘because you 
love me.’ ” 

“Certainly. ‘All’s fair in love and 
war.’ If I didn’t love you I wouldn’t 
care enough about you to lie to get you 
anywhere. As it is, I’ve saved you 
from ruining your life by marrying a 
man you don’t love.” 

“How do you know I don’t love 
him ?” 

“Because I know you love me.” 

“T haven’t said so,” softly—‘yet.” 

“Does your mother want you to 
marry that Englishman?” 

we 

“Does your father want it?” 

“No. He doesn’t like the idea one 
bit. He’s strongly against it.” 

“Lord! I wish I could talk to the 
old man for five minutes!” 

“You'd talk him deaf, no doubt. I 
believe you could talk anybody into 
doing anything. You should have been 
a real estate agent.” 

Again Wally approached the object 
of his desire, again his fingers closed 
about her tiny hand. “What I want I 
take,” he said softly. “Zula, darling, 
I love you with all my heart and soul. 
Think of the great work we can do to- 
gether—you interpreting the lines I 
write. You are not going to marry 
old Spuds. Now tell me the truth. 
Look at me——” He put one hand 
under her chin and lifted her sweet 
face until her eyes looked straight into 
his—“new say, ‘Wally, I love you.’” 

“Wally, I—Oh, Wally, you’re a reg- 
ular bear!” One slender arm went up 
and around his neck to cling there 
tightly. “I do love you,” she whis- 
pered. 

Gently he drew her to him; almost 
reverently he pressed his lips to hers. 

For a long time they stood thus, ob- 
livious of the fact that dawn was 
creeping in at the one window. Some 
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kind of heavy-rolling wagon rumbled 
along the street below—the world 
they had forgotten was beginning to 
stir. 

When Wally released her, his blue 
eyes twinkled a moment, then he burst 
into a rippling peal of laughter. It 
was so infectious that Zula joined in, 
though she wondered what it was all 
about. 

“By George!” he gurgled at last. “I 
forgot to tell you that my great-great- 
great-great-grandmother was a_ full- 
blood, Indian squaw—ha!—ha!—ha! 
No wonder I’m a bear!” 

“You are the handsomest, 
bear I ever saw, Wally.” 

“And Dick—old Dick calls me—” 

“Dick? Who is Dick?” 

“Dick Heathcoot, my artist-friend. 
We share this hotel together—but I 
bounced him last night because I did 
not want him around while you were 
here. Dick calls me ‘Whirlwind 
Wally.’ Rather neat phrase, don’t you 
think P?” 

“Tt certainly fits you.” 

Wally laughed again. “Let’s order a 
taxi, take a drive in Central Park, 
breakfast at a quiet little restaurant I 
know on Forty-second street, and then 
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get married. What do you say?” 

“T agree. And let’s take this manu- 
script along, and as soon as we are 
done with the wedding ceremony we'll 
go and see Blucher. I'll read it to him 
—or you can. He can have his secre- 
tary re-type it. Then we'll go to my 
apartments.” 

“Not on your life. I’m not going to 
live with you till I get in funds from 
that work. I’m not that sort. Zula, 
you can bank on that.” 

“What are you talking about? You 
don’t know straight up. Listen to me. 
You put in hard, grinding work on that 
play, didn’t you? And, as your wife, 
I should help some, shouldn’t I? Why, 
even if the play wasn’t worth a conti- 
nental, my endorsement would clinch 
the contract, and Blucher would ad- 
vance you ten thousand this morning. 
But the play is great, powerful, one in 
a thousand, and with my name to push 
it—well, say, it’s worth a half-million 
to Blucher if it’s worth a dime.” 

Wally took a turn about the room in 
his excitement. “Why, I'll buy me a 
big, red automobile—and give Dick 
five thousand dollars—poor old devil!” 

And Wally sailed out of the room to 
telephone for a taxi. 
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Where giant fir-trees rear their shapely spires, 
Where winter’s snow-drifts in the distance gleam, 
And the soft music of the mountain stream 

Falls on the ear with sound that never tires, 
The snow-plant lifts its gorgeous crimson bells, 


A floral miracle. 


Perhaps no eye 


Save bird, or bee, or flitting butterfly 

Shall see its beauty in these lonely dells. 

Shall we with ruthless hands uproot its stalk 

And bring it to the view of careless men? 

No, let them seek it in its native glen 

Where Nature’s worshipers alone will walk. 

For only they will see the Love Divine 

That in this wondrous wildwood flower doth shine. 


HENRIETTA C. TENNY. 





Vancouver Territory---Its Romantic Early History 


By Fred 


NE of the most interesting me- 
O mentos of Vancouver is ‘the 
old-fashioned frame house 
built by Gen. Wm. Selby Har- 
ney. It was built in the fifties, and at 
that time was one of the most preten- 
tious residences in Southwestern 
Washington. It is located about a 
mile east of the military reserve on 
what is known as Harney Hill. It is 
on the farm of W. F. Edwards. In 
spring it looks like a gray brown island 
in a sea of green, for it is in the middle 
of a wheat field. In fall its weathered 
boards and moss-covered roof harmon- 
izes with the yellow brown of the rip- 
ened grain. 

But whether seen in spring or au- 
tumn, in summer or winter, it lends a 
picturesque touch to the landscape. It 
is a bit of the old South dropped down 
in the fields of the Far West. It is 
almost a ruin, but though little more 
than a weatherworn ghost, you can still 
see traces of its former grandeur. It 
is on the crest of the Hill overlooking 
the Columbia. From the front yard, 
Mt. Hood can be seen in all its majes- 
tic beauty. Rocky Butte looks like a 
sleeping mountain lion in the distance. 
The house is two stories high and is 
of the southern type of architecture. 
At each end of the house is a huge 
brick chimney. The front of the 
house faces the west. There are 
many doors and windows. They are 
now boarded up or weather tattered 
gunny sacks once nailed across the 
windows now flutter in the breeze. 
There is a large room at each end of 
the house which, in the old days was 
lighted and heated and cheered by a 
vast and cavernous fireplace. In the 
middle of the house a stairway rises to 
the rooms above. There are two fire- 
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places upstairs; also. One in each of 
the rooms. A door facing the south 
led in the old days to an upstairs ve- 
randa. The floors and beams and ceil- 
ings are still sound, but the house has 
long been used as a retreat for Weary 
Willies. The old fashioned wall paper 
is hanging in long and dreary stream- 
ers from the ceilings like Spanish moss 
from the cypresses and live oaks in the 
Southern swamps. Flasks by the score 
scattered around the various rooms tell 
of a day when Vancouver was far from 
being bone dry. Here in the old days, 
General Harney entertained lavishly 
and his slaves cooked meals of trout 
and venison, beaten biscuit and jelly 
cake, that were famous. 

Vancouver has had some famous of- 
ficers quartered here during the past 
three score years, but none of them 
were more picturesque and interest- 
ing than General Harney. General 
Harney was born at Haysboro, Ten- 
nessee, on August 27, 1800. His father, 
Thomas Harney, was an officer in the 
Revolutionary Army, and was in com- 
mand of troops from Delaware, Har- 
ney himself being a son of the old Blue 
Hen. 

General William S. Harney was ap- 
pointed a Second Lieutenant in the 
First U. S. Infantry. He was ap- 
pointed from Louisiana on February 
13, 1818. On January 7, 1819, he was 
promoted to First Lieutenant. He was 
transferred to the 1st Artillery on No- 
vember 16, 1821. On December 21, 
1822, he was transferred back to the 
1st Infantry. He was promoted to be 
Captain on May 14, 1825. Eight years 
later he became Major, May 1, 1833. 
On August 15, 1836, he became Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 2d Dragoons. 
Twelve years later, on January 30, 
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1848, he became Colonel of that Regi- 
ment. He won his promotions for 
real service. He won distinction for 
his bravery at Fort Millon and for his 
charge on July 23, 1839, at Coloosa- 
hatchie. He was in command of sev- 
eral expeditions into the Everglades 
against hostile Indians. 

He served throughout the Mexican 
War and was brevetted Brigadier-Gen- 
eral for gallantry at Cerro Gordo. He 
was in command of the United States 
troops who defeated the Sioux Indians 
atthe Battle of the Sand Hills on the 
Platte River on September 3, 1855. He 
was commissioned Brigadier-General 
in 1858. It was the ambiguous read- 
ing of the Boundary treaty, General 
Harney and a pig that came so nearly 
involving the United States and Eng- 
land in war. The treaty of 1846 that 
defined the northern boundary of the 
United States defined it as the 49th 
parallel “to the middle of the channel 
which separates the continent from 
Vancouver’s Island, thence southerly 
through the middle of said channel, 
and of Fuca’s strait to the Pacific 
Ocean.” The Hudson Bay Company 
sent a flock of sheep to San Juan 
Island in 1853 to graze. In May, 1854, 
Colonel Eby, Collector of Customs for 
the district of Puget Sound, ran across 
the sheep, and decided to levy an im- 
port tax. Charles J. Griffin, the Brit- 
ish Justice of the Peace, informed Col. 
Eby that he had no right on the Island 
—as it was not the property of the 
United States. 

Captain Sangster, Collector of Cus- 
toms at Victoria, came over on the Ot- 
ter to inquire by what right Colonel 
Eby was trespassing on British soil. 

Colonel Eby refused to back down, 
so Captain Sangster informed him that 
he would seize all vessels that navi- 
gated the waters west of Rosario Strait 
and north of the middle line of the 
Strait of Fuca. Colonel Eby told him 
to go to it, that he would put a cus- 
toms collector on the Island and back 
him up with the authority of the 
United States. Colonel Eby there- 
upon appointed Captain Henry Web- 
ber as Inspector, and told him to do 
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his duty as an official of the United 
States. Captain Sangster, who was 
present at his appointment, said: “If 
he attempts to exercise his functions 
as a revenue officer I will arrest him.” 
So there was room for argument in the 
case. The following year, 1855, the 
assessor of Whatcom County assessed 
the Hudson Bay Company’s sheep, 
and when the tax was not paid he 
seized and sold some of them to pay 
the tax. Governor James Douglas, 
who had succeeded Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin as Chief Factor at Vancou- 
ver on the Columbia, but who was now 
Governor of British Columbia, wrote 
to Governor Stevens, complaining 
about the seizure and sale of the sheep. 
He said Her Majesty’s government 
had instructed him to claim the 
Islands as British territory. Governor 
Stevens referred the matter to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Governor Douglas 
referred it to London. The British 
minister was instructed to present a 
claim for damages for the sheep that 
had been seized and sold. The result 
was the appointment of a commission 
by the two countries to determine the 
boundary line, but the members of the 
Commission fell out over the matter, 
and the thing dropped temporarily. 
President Pierce instructed Gov- 
ernor Stevens to abstain from any acts 
on the disputed ground calculated to 
provoke hostility or conflict. In 1859 
or thereabout, Lyman A. Cutler, an 
American settler, took up a Donation 
Land Claim on San Juan Island. Chas. 
J. Griffin, the British Justice of the 
Peace, had some hogs, one of which 
had the habit of squirming through 
Cutler’s rail fence. On June 15, 1859, 
Cutler decided to settle the matter by 
killing the pig, which he did with a 
shot from his musket. He then went 
to Griffin, told him he had killed the 
pig that had been troubling him, and 
offered to pay twice its value. Griffin 
refused to accept this settlement and 
demanded $100 for the pig. Mr. Dal- 
las, the son-in-law of Governor Doug- 
las, was on the Island at the time with 
Dr. Tolmie and Mr. Fraser. They vis- 
ited Mr. Cutler and informed him it 
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was a British pig he had ruthlessly and 
feloniously killed, and told him they 
would have to take him to Victoria for 
trial. Cutler told him to try it, and if 
they did there would be more than a 
British pig killed. He reached for his 
pig killing gun and the party told him 
it was not a personal matter and that 
they would take it up through legal 
channels, so they left. The pig killing 
incident was reported to General Har- 
ney, in charge of Vancouver Barracks 
on the Columbia. At the same time the 
settlers sent him a petition to send a 
body of United States troops to pro- 
tect them from the warlike Clallam In- 
dians. Governor Harney had visited 
Governor Douglas at Victoria, and he 
had also dined with Governor Stevens, 
who told him the American side of 
the controversy. Governor Stevens 
had no use for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and thought the British should be 
pushed off the Island into the sea to 
drown or swim elsewhere as_ best 
pleased them. Captain George E. 
Pickett, who a few years later was to 
distinguish himself at Pickett’s charge 
at Gettysburg, was in command of 
Company D, 9th Infantry, and had 
been transferred with his company 
from Vancouver Barracks to A Block 
House on Bellingham Bay to protect 
the settlers from the Indians. General 
Harney ordered him to take his com- 
pany and establish headquarters on 
San Juan Island near Friday Harbor 
on the southern extremity of the 
Island. His orders read that he was 
“to protect the settlers from the 
northern Indians” and “to have a more 
serious and important duty,” which 
was to afford adequate protection to 
American citizens in their right as 
such. And to resist all attempts at in- 
terference by British authorities resid- 
ing on Vancouver Island by intimi- 
dation or force.” In case any citizen 
was again threatened by arrest by 
British authorities from Victoria, he 
was “to meet the authorities from Vic- 
toria at once, and inform them they 
cannot be permitted to interfere with 
our citizens in any way. Any grievance 
they may allege as requiring redress 
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can only be examined under our own 
laws, to which they must submit their 
claims in proper form.” 

They picked the right man when 
they chose Captain Pickett. He was 
resolute, prompt and fearless. He 
reached San Juan Island on July 29th 
and went into camp. Justice Griffin, 
the owner of the pig that had caused 
all the trouble, at once visited Captain 
Pickett, and told him to go, or he 
would apply to the British civil au- 
thorities to remove him. 

Captain Pickett evincing no dispo- 
sition to go, was summoned before a 
civil magistrate to show cause why he 
should not at once depart. Captain 
Pickett paid no attention to the sum- 
mons, so Justice Grin sent to Victoria 
for help. Three days later, on August 
3, 1859, three British warships, the 
Tribune, the Plumper and the Satellite 
anchored in’ the harbor. Captain 
Pickett declined, but invited the of- 
ficers to visit him at his camp. They 
accepted. They threshed out the mat- 
ter in a talk at Captain Pickett’s tent. 
the British officers asked him what he 
was doing there, and he told them he 
was obeying orders of his superior of- 
ficer to protect the lives of American 
citizens and the property of the 
United States. They showed him a 
proclamation of Governor Douglas, is- 
sued the preceding day, in which he 
said unless the American forces were 
removed he would send British troops 
to occupy the Island jointly. Captain 
Pickett referred them to General Har- 
ney for further discussion. Captain 
Hornby served written notice on Cap- 
tain Pickett to vacate, closing his no- 
tice with this sentence: 

“T reserve to myself, in the event of 
your non-acceptance, entire liberty of 
action, either for the protection of 
British subjects and property, or of 
our claims to the sovereignty of the 
Island, until they are settled by the 
Northwest Boundary Commission, now 
existing, or by the respective govern- 
ments.” Captain Hornby said he was 
afraid there might be a collision of the 
troops if British soldiers were sent. 
Captain Pickett told him any attempt 
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to land British troops would certainly 
bring on an immediate collision. He 
advised Captain Hornby to take no 
such action till higher authority could 
be heard on the subject. Following 
the conference, Captain Pickett wrote 
to General Harney: “They have a 
force so much superior to mine that 
I shall be merely a mouthful to them, 
but I have informed them I am here 
by order of my commanding General, 
and will maintain my position if pos- 
sible. The excitement in Victoria and 
here is tremendous. I suppose some 
500 people have visited us. I have 
had to use a great deal of my peace- 
making disposition in order to restrain 
some of our sovereigns.” Harney at 
once authorized Colonel Casey at 
Fort Steilacoom to strengthen the po- 
sition at San Juan Island for four 
companies of the Third Artillery, and 
he wrote the following letter to Gov- 
ernor James Douglas at Victoria: “I 
placed a military command upon the 
Island of San Juan to protect the 
American citizens residing on that 
Island from the insults and indignities 
which the British authorities of Van- 
couver Island, and the establishment 
of the Hudson Bay Company, recently 
offered them by sending a British ship 
of war from Vancouver’s Island, to 
convey the chief factor of the Hudson 
Bay Company to San Juan for the pur- 
pose of seizing an American citizen 
and forcibly transporting him to Van- 
couver’s Island, to be tried by British 
laws. I have the honor to inform your 
excellency that I shall not permit a 
repetition of that insult, and shall re- 
tain a command on San Juan to pro- 
tect its citizens, in the name of the 
United States, until I receive further 
orders from my government.” 

The Tribune was lying in the har- 
bor with her guns trained on Captain 
Pickett’s camp. She had a number of 
Royal Artillerymen, and also marines, 
Sappers and miners aboard ready for 
eventualities. Colonel Casey landed 
his men at 7 a. m. in a heavy fog, and 
before the British gunboats knew it, 
Captain Pickett had been reinforced. 

Shortly thereafter Major Haller ar- 
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rived with additional troops. The 
American troops were still outnum- 
bered heavily. Before resorting to ac- 
tual conflict the British decided to re- 
sort to diplomacy, so the matter was 
taken up with those high in authority, 
meanwhile the warships remaining 
cleared for action and ready to shell 
the camp of the American troops. In 
1859 and 1860 the War Department 
was not in strong hands, and Mr. 
Drinkard, the Assistant Secretary of 
War, wrote a letter failing to sustain 
General Harney in his action. The Bu- 
chanan administration backed down, 
relieved General Harney of further ne- 
gotiations in the matter, and sent Gen- 
eral Scott, who was at the head of the 
Army, to agree to the British plan of 
joint occupation of San Juan Island. 
General Harney and Captain Pickett 
were reversed and the terms proposed 
by the British were accepted, and for 
the next dozen years troops of both 
countries occupied the Island till in 
1871 Emperor William of Germany, 
as arbitrator, decided the controversy 
in favor of the American claims fixing 
the dividing line at De Haro Channel. 
Because General Harney courageously 
upheld American rights, Buchanan 
transferred him from the command of 
the Department of the Pacific to com- 
mand of the department of the West, 
with headquarters at St. Louis. In 
1861, while General Harney was en 
route to Washington, D. C., he was ar- 
rested by the Confederates at Harper’s 
Ferry and taken to Richmond. Here he 
was most courteously treated by Gen- 
erals Lee and Johnson, and urged as 
a Southerner and a life-long soldier to 
take a command in the Confederate 
army. He refused to desert the Union 
cause, so they allowed him to go. He 
issued a proclamation warning the peo- 
ple of Missouri against seceding. Gen- 
eral Stirling Price was in command of 
the State Militia of Missouri, and Gen- 


-eral Harney agreed to make no mili- 


tary movement providing Gen. Price 
would commit no overt act against the 
sovereignty of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Eight days later, Gen. Harney was 
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relieved of his command and was suc- 
ceeded by General Nathaniel Lyon. 
General Harney was placed on the re- 
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tired list on August 1, 1863. He was 
brevetted Major-General, and on May 
9, 1889, he died at St. Louis. 





The Divine Plan of the Ages 


The Bible as a Divine Revelation 


PART V 


MONG the relics of antiquity 
that have come down to our 
day, there is no other object 


of so great interest as the Jew- 
ish people. In them we have a monu- 


ment of antiquity of inestimable value, 
upon which are recorded, in clearly 


legible characters, the origin, the pro- 
gress and the final destiny of the whole 
human race—a living and intelligent 
witness of the gradual outworking of 
a wonderful purpose in human affairs, 
in exact conformity with the predic- 
tions of their Divinely inspired pro- 
phets and seers. In the history of this 
people, and in the system of laws pro- 
mulgated at the hand of Moses, there 
are to be found some of the strongest 
and most convincing evidences of the 
Divine inspiration of the Bible. 
Profane history regarded as authen- 
tic several hundred years B. C. traces 
the experiences and the proceedings of 
the Jewish nation in full harmony with 
Bible records. Furthermcre, the fact 
that for the last eighteen centuries this 
people have been a scattered, home- 
less, desolate and persecuted people 
(yet not without hope), in fulfillment 
of prophecies uttered hundreds of 
years previcus, speaks to us emphati- 
cally of a Divine supervision over 
them, and adds materially to the vol- 
ume of testimony in favor of the Di- 
vine inspiration of the Scriptures. 
But we come now to look at the 


system of laws given by Moses. These 
laws certainly were without an equal, 
either in their day or since, until this 
twentieth century; and is it not an im- 
pressive fact that the laws of this cen- 
tury are based upon the principles laid 
down in the Mosaic Law, and framed 
in the main by men who acknowledged 
the Mosaic Law as of Divine origin? 


The Decalogue a Brief Synopsis of 
the Law. 


The Ten Commandments are a brief 
synopsis of the whole Law. Those 
Commandments enjoin a code of wor- 
ships and morals that must strike every 
student as remarkable; and if never 
before known, and now found among 
the ruins and relics of Greece, Rome 
or Babylon (nations which have risen 
and fallen again long since those laws 
were given), they would be regarded 
as marvelous, if not supernatural. But 
familiarity with them and their claims 
has begotten measurable indifference, 
so that their real greatness is unno- 
ticed except by the few. True, these 
commandments do not teach of Christ; 
for they were not given to Christians, 
but to Hebrews—not to teach faith in 
a Ransom, but to convince men of their 
sinful state and their need of a Ran- 
som. In subsequent instruction God 
set forth in clear terms His provision 
of a Ransom for mankind and the need 
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for faith in the same. However, the 
substance of those commandments was 
grandly epitomized by the illustrious 
Founder of Christianity in the words: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength; and . . . Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Mark 
12:30, 31. 

The government instituted by Moses 
differed from all others, ancient and 
modern, in that it claimed to be that 
of the Creator Himself, and the people 
were held accountable to Him. Their 
laws and their institutions, civil and 
religious, claimed to emanate from 
God, and, as we shall presently see, 
were in perfect harmony with what rea- 
son teaches us to be the character of 
God. The Tabernacle, in the center of 
the camp, had in its “Most Holy” 


apartment a manifestation of Jehovah’s 
presence as their King, whence by su- 
pernatural means they received instruc- 
tion for the proper administration of 


their affairs as a nation. An order of 
priests was established, which had 
complete charge of the Tabernacle; 
and through them alone access and 
communion with Jehovah was _per- 
mitted. 

The first thought of some in this con- 
nection would perhaps be, “Ah! there 
we have the object of their organiza- 
tion. With them, as with other nations, 
the priests ruled the people, imposing 
upon their credulity and exciting their 
fears for the honor and profit of the 
hierarchy.” But hold, friend! Let us 
not too hastily assume anything. Where 
there is such good opportunity for 
testing this matter by the facts, it 
would not be reasonable to jump to 
conclusions without the facts. The un- 
answerable evidences are contrary to 
such suppositions. The rights and 
privileges of the priests were limited. 
They were given no civil power what- 


ever, and wholly lacked opportunity. 


for using their office to impose upon 
the rights and the consciences of the 
people. And this arrangement was 
made by Moses, a member of the 
priestly line. 
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Here we would remark that the 
reader will be greatly assisted if he 
will keep in mind what the Bible else- 
where maintains; viz., that the Jewish 
nation, its history, jts systems of laws, 
sacrifices and ordinances, were intend- 
ed of God to constitute an outline or 
picture of the Divine Plan for the 
whole human family. In other words, 
the Jewish nation, with all its arrange- 
ments, showed in miniature the Plan 
of God for human salvation. Their 
mediator and lawgiver, their priest- 
hood and their sacrifices were all typi- 
cal or illustrative of a greater Law- 
giver, a greater priesthood and better 
sacrifices for all mankind, to be re- 
vealed in dispensations subsequent to 
the Jewish Age. With this thought in 
mind, we are prepared to see a depth 
of significance to the ancient Jewish 
system, which would be void and use- 
less did we not see further than mere- 
ly that system and the arrangement 
which obtained in their day. But ad- 
ditional suggestions regarding this 
feature we must leave for future con- 
sideration. 


Israel’s Government Unique 


As God’s representative in bringing 
Israel out of Egyptian bondage, the 
force of circumstances had centralized 
the government in his hand, and had 
made the meek Moses an autocrat in 
power and authority, though from the 
meekness of his disposition he was in 
fact the overworked servant of the peo- 
ple, whose very life was being ex- 
hausted by the onerous cares of his 
position. At this juncture a civil gov- 
ernment was established which was 
virtually a democracy. Let us not be 
misunderstood. Regarded as_ unbe- 
lievers would esteem it, Israel’s gov- 
ernment was a democracy, but regarded 
in the light of its own claims, it was a 
theocracy—that is, a Divine Govern- 
ment; for the laws given by God, 
through Moses, permitted of no amend- 
ments. The people must neither add 
to their code of laws nor take from it. 
Thus seen, Israel’s government was 
different from any other civil govern- 
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ment either before or since. 

“The Lord said unto Moses, Gather 
unto Me seventy men of the elders of 
Israel, whom thou knowest to be eld- 
ers of the people and officers over 
them; and bring them unto the Taber- 
nacle of the congregation, that they 
may stand there with thee. And I 
will come down and talk with thee 
there, and I will take of the spirit 
which is upon thee and will put it 
upon them, and they shall bear the 
burden of the people with thee, that 
thou bear it not alone.” (Numbers 
11:16, 17.) See also Verses 24-30 for 
example of true, guileless statesman- 
ship and meekness. Moses, rehears- 
ing the matter, says: “So I took the 
chief of your tribes, wise men and 
known (of influence), and made them 
heads over you; captains over thou- 
sands, and captains over hundreds, and 
captains over fifties, and captains over 
tens, and officers among your tribes.” 
—Deut. 1:15; Exod. 18:13-26. 


History of No Other Nation Equals 
Israel's. 


Is it not very manifest that this dis- 
tinguished lawgiver, so far from seek- 
ing to perpetuate or increase his own 
power by placing the government of 
the people under the control of his 
direct relatives, of the priestly tribe, 
to use their religious authority to fet- 
ter the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple, on the contrary introduced to the 
people a form of government calcu- 
lated to cultivate the spirit of liberty. 
The histories of other nations and rul- 
ers show no parallel to this. In every 
case the ruler has sought his own ag- 
grandizement and greater power. Even 
in instances where such have aided in 
establishing republics, it has appeared 
from subsequent events that they did it 
through policy, to obtain favor with 
the people and to perpetuate their own 
power. 

Circumstanced as Moses was, any 
ambitious man, governed by policy 
and attempting to perpetuate a fraud 
upon the people, would have worked 
for greater centralization of power in 
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himself and his family; especially as 
this would have seemed an easy task 
from the fact that the religious author- 
ity was already in that tribe and from 
the claim of the nation that it was gov- 
erned by God from the Tabernacle. 
Nor is it supposable that a man cap- 
able of forming such laws and of rul- 
ing such a people would be so dull of 
comprehension as not to see what the 
tendency of his course would be. So 
completely was the government of the 
people put into their own hands that, 
although it was stipulated that the 
weightier cases which these governors 
could not decide were to be brought 
unto Moses, yet they themselves were 
the judges as to what cases went before 
Moses—“The cause which is too hard 
for you, bring it unto me; and I will 
hear it.”—Deut. 1:17. 

Thus seen, Israel was a_ republic 
whose officers acted under a Divine 
commission. And to the confusion of 
those who ignorantly claim that the 
Bible sanctions an established empire 
rule over the people, instead of “a 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple,” be it noted that this republican 
form of civil government continued for 
over four hundred years, and that then 
it was changed for that of a kingdom 
at the request of “the Elders,” without 
the Lord’s approval, who said to Sam- 
uel—then acting as a sort of informal 
president—“Hearken unto the voice of 
the people in all that they shall say un- 
to thee, for they have not rejected thee, 
but they have rejected Me, that I 
should not reign over them.”—1 Sam- 
uel 8 :6-22. 

At God’s instance, Samuel explained 
to the people that their rights and lib- 
erties would be disregarded, and that 
they would become servants by such 
a change. Yet they had become infat- 
uated with the popular idea, illustrated 
all around them in other nations. In 
considering the Scriptural account of 
their desire for a king, who is not im- 
pressed with the thought that Moses 
could have firmly established himself 
at the head of a great empire without 
difficulty ? 

The instructions given those appoint- 
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ed to civil rulership as from God are 
a model of simplicity and purity. See 
Deut. 1:16, 17. In view of these facts, 
what shall we say of the theory which 
suggests that these books were writ- 
ten by knavish priests to secure to 
themselves influence and power over 
the people? Would such men forge 
for such a purpose records destructive 
of the very aims which they sought to 
advance—records which prove con- 
clusively that the great chief of Israel, 
and one of their own tribe, at the in- 
stance of God, cut off the priesthood 
from civil power by placing that power 
in the hands of the people? Does any 
one consider such a conclusion reason- 
able? 


Moses’ Law Provided for Restitution 
of Property Every Fiftieth Year 


Again, it is worthy of note that the 
laws of the most advanced civilization, 
in this twentieth century, do not more 
carefully provide that rich and poor 
shall stand on a common level in ac- 
countability before the civil law. Ab- 
solutely no distinction was made by 
Moses’ Laws. As for the protection of 
the people from dangers incident to 
some becoming very poor and others 
excessively wealthy and powerful, no 
other national law has ever been en- 
acted which so carefully guarded this 
point. Moses’ Law provided for a res- 
titution every fiftieth year—their Jubi- 
lee Year. 

This law, by preventing the abso- 
lute alienation of property, thereby 
preventing its accumulation in the 
hands of the few. (Lev. 25:9, 13-23, 
27-30.) In fact, they were taught to 
consider themselves brethren and to 
take no usury of one another.—Exod. 
22:25; Lev. 25:36, 37; Num. 26:52-56. 

All the laws were made public, thus 
preventing designing men from suc- 
cessfully tampering with the rights of 
the people. The laws were exposed 
in such a manner that any one who 
chose might copy them; and, in order 
that the poorest and most unlearned 
might not be ignorant of them, it was 
made the duty of the priests to read 
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them to the people at their septennial 
festivals. (Deut. 31:10-13.) Is it 
reasonable to suppose that such laws 
and arrangements were designed by 
bad men or by men scheming to de- 
fraud the people of their liberties and 
happiness? Such an assumption would 
be unreasonable. 

In its regard for the rights and in- 
terests of foreigners and of enemies, 
the Mosaic Law is thirty-two centuries 
ahead of its times—if indeed the laws 
of the most civilized of to-day equal it 
in fairness and benevolence. At his 
leisure the reader may examine the 
following references: Exod. 12:49; 
23 :4, 5; Lev. 24:22; 19:33, 34. 

Even the dumb animals were not 
forgotten. Cruelty to these, as well 
as to human beings, was prohibited 
strictly. An ox must not be muzzled 
while threshing the grain, for the rea- 
son that any good laborer is worthy of 
his food. Even the ox and the ass 
must not plow together, because so un- 
equal in strength and tread that it 
would be cruelty. Their rest was also 
provided for.—Deut. 25:4; 22:10; 
Exod. 23:12. 

The priesthood may be claimed by 
some to have been a selfish institution, 
because the tribe of Levi was sup- 
ported by the annual tenth, or tithe, of 
the individual produce of their brethren 
of the other tribes. Stated thus, this 
fact is an unfair presentation too com- 
mon to skeptics, who, possibly ignor- 
antly, thereby misrepresent one of the 
most remarkable evidences of God’s 
part in the organization of the system, 
demonstrating that it was not the work 
of a selfish, scheming priesthood. In- 
deed, it is not infrequently misrepre- 
sented by a modern priesthood, which 
urges a similar system now, using the 
Mosaic system of tithing as a prece- 
dent, without mentioning the condition 
of things upon which it was founded or 
its method of payment. 

The system was, in fact, founded up- 
on the strictest equity. When Israel 
came into possession of the land of 
Canaan, the Levites certainly had as 
much right to a share of the land as 
had the other tribes. Yet, by God’s ex- 
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press command, they got none of it, 
except certain cities or villages for 
residence, scattered among the various 
tribes, whom they were to serve in re- 
ligious things. Nine times is this pro- 
hibition given, before the division of 
the land. Instead of the land, some 
equivalent should surely be provided 
them; and the tithe was therefore this 
reasonable and just provision. Nor is 
this all. Although, as we have seen, 
the tithe was a just debt, it was not en- 
forced as a tax, but was to be paid as 
a voluntary contribution. Moreover, no 
threat bound the Israelites to make 
those contributions. All depended up- 
on their conscientiousness. The only 
exhortations to the people on the sub- 
ject are as follows: 

“Take heed to thyself that thou for- 
sake not the Levite as long as thou 
livest upon the earth.” (Deut. 12:19.) 
‘And the Levite that is within thy 
gates, thou shalt not forsake him; for 
he hath no part nor inheritance with 
thee” (in the land.) —Deut. 14-27. 

Is it, we ask, reasonable to suppose 
that this order of things would have 
been thus arranged by selfish and am- 
bitious priests?—an arrangement to 
disinherit themselves and to make 
them dependent for support upon their 
brethren? Does not reason teach us 
to the contrary? 

In harmony with this, and equally 
inexplicable on any other grounds than 
those claimed—that God is the Author 
of those laws—is the fact that no spe- 
cial provision was made for honoring 
the priesthood. In nothing would im- 
postors be more careful than to pro- 
vide reverence and respect for them- 
selves, but severest penalties and 
curses upon those who misused them. 
Nothing of the kind appears, however. 
No special honor or reverence or im- 
munity from violence or from insult is 
provided. 

The common law, which made no 
distinction between classes and which 
was no respector of persons, was their 
only protection. This,is the more re- 
markable because the treatment of ser- 
vants, strangers and the aged was the 
subject of special legislation. For in- 
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stance: “Thou shalt not vex nor op- 
press a stranger, or widow or fatherless 
child; for if they cry at all unto Me (to 
God) I will surely hear their cry; and 
My wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill 
you with the sword, and your wives 
shall be widows and your children shall 
be fatherless.” (Exod. 22:21-24; 23: 
9; Lev. 19:33, 34.) “Thou shalt not 
oppress an hired servant that is poor 
and needy, whether he be of thy breth- 
ren or of strangers that are in thy 
land, within thy gates. At his day 
thou shalt give him his hire, neither 
shall the sun go down upon it; for he 
is poor, and setteth his heart upon it; 
lest he cry against thee unto the Lord 
and it be sin unto thee.” (Lev. 19:13; 
Deut. 24:14, 15; Exod. 21:26, 27.) 
“Thou shalt rise up before the hoary 
head and honor the face of the old 
man.” (Lev. 19:32. See also Lev. 
19:14.) All this, yet nothing special 
for Priests or Levites or their tithes. 


The Law a Marvelous Arrangement of 
Wisdom and Justice. 


The sanitary arrangements of the 
Law, so needful to a poor and long-op- 
pressed people, together with the ar- 
rangements and limitations respecting 
clean and unclean animals that might 
or might not be eaten, are remarkable, 
and would, with other features, be of 
interest if space permitted their ex- 
amination, as showing that Law to be 
abreast with the latest conclusions of 
medical science on the subject, if not 
in advance of them. Even our hasty 
glance has furnished overwhelming 
evidence that this Law, which consti- 
tutes the very framework of the entire 
system of revealed religion which the 
remainder of the Bible elaborates, is 
truly a marvelous display of wisdom 
and justice, especially when its date is 
taken into consideration. 

In the light of reason, all must ad- 
mit that it bears no evidence of being 
the work of wicked, designing men, but 
that it corresponds exactly with what 
nature teaches to be the character of 
God. It gives evidence of His Wis- 
dom, Justice and Love. Furthermore, 

















the evidently pious and noble lawgiver, 
Moses, denies that the Laws were his 
own, and attributes them to God.— 
Exod. 24:12; 26:30; Lev. 1: 1; Deut. 
9 :9-11. 

In view of Moses’ general character, 
and of his commands to the people not 
to bear false witness, but to avoid 
hypocrisy and lying, is it reasonable to 
suppose that such a man bore false 
witness and palmed off his own views 
and laws for those of God? It should 
be remembered also that we are exam- 
ining the present copies of the Bible, 
and that therefore the integrity for 
which it is so marked applies equally 
to the successors of Moses; for al- 
though there were bad men among 
those successors, who sought their own 
good, and not the people’s welfare, it is 
evident that they did not tamper with 
the Sacred Writings, which are pure 
to this day. 
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If, then, we have found no reason 
to impeach the motives of the various 
writers of the Bible, but find that the 
spirit of the various parts is righteous- 
ness and truth, we will, in our next ar- 
ticle, inquire whether there exists any 
link, or band of union, between the 
records of Moses, those of the other 
Prophets, and those of the New Testa- 
ment writers. If we shall find one 
common line of thought interwoven 
throughout the Law, the Prophets and 
the New Testament writings, which 
cover a period of fifteen hundred 
years, this, taken in connection with 
the character of the writers, will be 
good reason for admitting their claim 
—that they are Divinely inspired— 
particularly if the theme common to all 
of them is a grand and noble one, com- 
porting well with what sanctified com- 
mon sense teaches regarding the char- 
acter and attributes of God. 





In the Realm 


“Why Italy Entered the Great War.” 


This book has been prepared by 
Louis Carnovale, one of the foremost 
Italian authors, to answer the vital 
question so frequently propounded to 
Victor Emanuel III, “Why did Italy 
enter the great European conflict?” 
The author states frankly that he be- 
lieves it his duty to answer this ques- 
tion for his king and the Italian peo- 
ple. His efforts center, not in justifi- 
cation nor condemnation of the monar- 
chial government of Savoy, but to re- 
ply exhaustively to the many interro- 
gatories, and above all to vindicate 
truth and justice which have been out- 
raged by charges wrongfully made by 
American friends that a people so 
proud and so generous as the Italians 
have been guilty of infamous treach- 
ery in declaring void the treaty of the 
Triple Alliance, and consequently de- 
serting the Germanic side. Further to 
resent the foolish charge that Italy was 
bought by English and French gold; 
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further, that they were eager to acquire 
territory, Trente and Trieste. The au- 
thor declares emphatically that the 
charges made against him are either 
selfish or of military character. Natu- 
rally, he adores Italy, and glows in 
her great career in history and the pa- 
triotism and ardor of her people. He 
asserts that all he claims in his book 
are facts. 

The Italian-American Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 30 N. Michigan 
avenue. 





“Life of “Ulysses S. Grant,” by Louis 
A Coolidge. 


There has been no lack of biogra- 
phies of General or President Grant, 
from his own hard-written swan song 
down; they are of assorted lengths and 
quality; but they must crowd a little 
closer on the shelf to make room for 
one more at least, the latest and one 
of the best. It comes just short of 600 
pages, as long as a one-volume biogra- 
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phy can afford to be, and a study of its 
proportions reveals good judgment on 
the part of the author. It is not dispro- 
portionately a war story, as some other 
lives of Grant have been. Perhaps 
Mr. Coolidge remembered that the war 
was over in four years while the ad- 
ministration lasted twice as long; at 
any rate the administration gets one- 
half the volume, the war one-quarter 
and the intervening quadrennium one- 
half the remainder. 

The material is not only thus well- 
balanced, it is also unprejudiced. Mr. 
Coolidge has had good training in non- 
partisanship, and he writes as a histo- 
rian and not as a special pleader. Al- 
ways the latest writer has access to 
material not available to his predeces- 
sors, and so is able to pen a truer por- 
trait in addition to his advantage of a 
lengthening perspective. The style is 
picturesque, vivid, popular and withal 
scholarly. It will appeal to all classes 
of readers, though some of them will 
tire of the political chapters through no 
fault of Mr. Coolidge. He makes the 
burning issues of the double Grant ad- 
ministration as plain and intelligent as 
any could desire. 

$2.00 net. Houghton, Miflin & Co. 





“The Ford,” by Mary Austin. 


The story recounts the trials of an 
ambitious family and of “big business” 
in California, pertaining particularly to 
oil and irrigation. Three families— 
that of a big oil operator, a rancher and 
an employee of the oil man—are close- 
ly associated in its action. The 
rancher’s property borders the oil 
lands. His children, Kenneth and Anne 
Brent, pass their childhood as play- 
mates of Frank Rickert, the oil man’s 
son, and Virginia Burke, the daughter 
of the third family. Mrs. Brent’s long- 
smoldering dissatisfaction with ranch 
life grows into open revolt with oft- 
heard stories of sudden wealth to be 
obtained in the oil fields. Her husband 


is a natural farmer, and is rapidly ap- 
proaching success on the land. But he 
yields to her importuning during a dry 
season, disposes of the ranch, and goes 
to the oil fields. 


He has little success 
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in “getting into things.” Eventually, 
with other men of small means, he 
makes a “strike.” But in so doing he 
antagonizes Rickert, who controls the 
pipe lines, and his opportunity for 
wealth is abortive. 

With the passage of time, Mrs. Brent 
dies, and the four children grow up. 
Kenneth enters Rickert’s office and be- 
comes his confidential secretary. Anne 
Brent develops business acumen, 
achieving success in real estate ven- 
tures, and attracts Rickert’s attention. 
Virginia Burke marries unhappily, is 
divorced, and then turns her attention 
to labor agitation. In the meanwhile, 
Kenneth and Anne are endeavoring to 
find the roval road to success—to find 
the doorway leading to inner chambers 
of “big business.” But without suc- 
cess. Kenneth, it must be confessed, 
does not possess his sister’s brains. He 
is a careful, plodding young man, very 
useful to his employer; but the sum 
total of his acquirement is the knowl- 
edge that Rickert possesses an instinct 
for dollar hunting. Anne’s successes, 
however, are somewhat more notable. 





“Fairhope,” by Edgar De Witt Jones. 

Just west of Cincinnati, Boone 
County marks Kentucky’s northern- 
most point, and just back from the 
bend of the river lies a country parish 
to which for present purposes Edgar 
Dewitt Jones has given the name 
“Fairhope,” and whose annals he has 
written in delightful fashion. The 
church was of that denomination which 
arose from a desire to do away with 
denominations and succeeded only in 
adding one more to the long list. But 
it might have been any other and been 
just as interesting under the magic 
pen of “David Westbrooke,” rural 
churchman, sometime traveler and 
hopeful bachelor. 

Just what Ian Maclaren did to put 
“Drumtochty” on the map of Scotland, 
that has “David Westbrooke” done for 
Fairhope, in much the same spirit and 
with some striking parallelism. Lach- 
lan Campbell, grand inquisitor of the 
Scotch parish, is closely matched by 
Giles Shockley of Fairhope, “a hound 

















of the Lord.” But the chapter on Giles 
begins with the supposition “that every 
church has at least one self-appointed 
heresy hunter who scrutinizes the 
preacher’s sermons with painstaking 
care for possible departures from the 
straight and narrow path of ortho- 
doxy.” The supposition is well made, 
and the annals of a thousand country 
churches might each be written with a 
Giles or a Lachlan, and with no ground 
for a charge of imitation. 

$1.25 net. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 





“Greater Italy,” by William K. Wal- 
lace. 


After a glance back over the 
achievement of Italian unity, in which 
he points out that the Italians were the 
first to bring to a successful conclusion 
the long-cherished theory that all men 
of the same language, customs and tra- 
ditions have the right to form a sepa- 
rate political entity, Mr. Wallace takes 
up the formative forces of the present 
nation, the national policy, the en- 
trance into the Triple Alliance, colonial 
expansion, economic and commercial 
development. The internal struggle 
through which Italy passed before tak- 
ing sides in the Great War is for the 
first time made clear to the American 
public. 

With maps. $2.50 net. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Charles 





“Keeping in Condition,” by Harry H. 

Moore. 

Mr. Moore has succeeded in an ad- 
mirable way in bringing to youth in a 
chivalric fashion some of the most 
profound truths of life. The message 
of the book represents a forward and 
upward step toward that ideal goal in 
which the facts of physical function 
are related to the higher mental and 
moral development of the individual. 

Illustrated. 75 cents net. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 





“Inside the German Empire.” 


This book, by Herbert Bayard 
Swope, has been published in Japan- 
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ese. Mr. Swope, it will be recalled, 
won the $10,000 pulitzer prize at the 
Columbia School of Journalism for his 
masterly reporting of internal condi- 
tions in Germany during the early part 
of the war. According to Mr. Swope, 
the Japanese defection from the cause 
of the Central Empires was a source 
of chagrin to the German government. 
“The political censors,” wrote Mr. 
Swope, “permit no unkind word to be 
said about Japan,” although, as a 
leader of German thought phrased it: 
“An alliance between Germany, Russia 
and Japan will be a ‘Dreibund of Dis- 
content.’ ” 





“Cyclopedia of Horticulture.” 


The sixth volume of Bailey’s “Cy- 
clopedia of Horticulture” in every way 
upholds the high standard set by the 
preceding volumes. In this stupendous 
work Mr. Bailey has created a sturdy 
milestone in the progress of horticul- 
ture. The cyclopedia is a work con- 
taining items of interest to the practi- 
cal man as well as the scientist. Every 
group of plant is treated from both the 
practical side and the botanical view- 
point. It is a gathering together of 
everything horticultural in a clear, con- 
cise and easily accessible manner. 

The last volume extends from X 
through Z. In addition there is a com- 
plete index to the six volumes, a find- 
ing list of binomials, a  cultivator’s 
guide and a supplement of additional 
species which have been introduced to 
cultivation in this country since the 
first volumes were prepared. The list 
of collaborators contains the names of 
the most prominent men in horticulture 
and allied sciences in this country. 

$6 net. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 





“The Bank of Colne,” by Eden Phil- 
potts. 


Once more a natural industry of 


England—or rather a combination of 
two—is made to serve as background 
for a story of diverse elements. On this 
occasion the flower nurseries of Essex 
and the neighboring oyster fisheries 
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are employed for the purpose. While 
the author writes delightfully of flow- 
ers, their cultivation and the planning 
of gardens and at intervals interjects 
entertainingly descriptions of the con- 
duct of the oyster industry, together 
with vivid sketches of the ancient cus- 
toms observed in connection with oys- 
tering, it is with the human element 
which moves in the foregoing that 
largest interest and concern will be 
had. 

Mr. Philpotts introduces a queer but 
very likable group of individuals, ana- 
lyzing their impulses and passions, 
contrasting conventionality with natu- 
ral inclinations, and evolving tragedy 
from the situation conceived. The war 
intrudes, but only touches the outer 
fringe of the narrative. The main 
story narrates the short-lived romance 
of Aveline Brown and Peter Mistley, a 
landscape architect. - 

$1.50 net. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 


“Immortality and the Future,” by 
Hugh Ross Mackintosh, Professor of 
Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 


Herein is an endeavor to reinterpret 
the doctrine of eternal hope in the light 
of modern scholarship and research. 
There is a special call in Great Britain 
for such a study at the present time, in 
view of the great number of men who 
have perished in the war. Dr. Mackin- 
tosh was the historical method, seek- 
ing the origins of the belief and 
considering its immorality, its develop- 
ment and its certainty. In his study of 
ethnic ideas of death and the future, 
the author comes to the conclusion that 
the belief “that something or other in 
man does survive death” is practically 
universal. It seems to be an instinct. 
He shows how the bare instinct devel- 
oped in various directions under the 
influence of racial habits and different 
environments, using the religions of 
ancient Greece and Rome as examples. 

Dr. Mackintosh traces in a thorough 
manner the roots of the Christian doc- 
trine in the Old Testament. Chapters 
on the “Eschatology of Jesus,” “Escha- 
tology in the Apostolic age,” and “Es- 
chatology in the church” follow, com- 
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pleting the historical basis of the study. 

The author entitles the second half 
of the book “A reconstructive state- 
ment.” His thesis is that a “Christian 
hope” is a part of the living substance 
of faith itself if that faith centers in 
Jesus, because in that case “life ever- 
lasting is as sure as the forgiveness of 
sins.” This is because Jesus taught life 
was endless if it was righteous and 
fruitful. Dr. Mackintosh goes into full 
discussion of the various theories of 
Christ’s second coming. This is one 
of the best of recent books on the sub- 
ject of life after death, written from 
the religious point of view. It restates 
the old doctrine on a new foundation, 
after careful examination of many ar- 
guments and much evidence for and 
against it. 

$1.50 net. The Doran Company. 


Young officers in training require 
just such a book as Professor Eugene 
Wambaugh, Major and Judge Advo- 
cate in the Officers’ Reserve Corps of 
the U. S. Army, has made in his 
“Guide to the Articles of War.” In 
light pocket form, interleaved for 
notes, are given the Articles of War, 
those parts of the Constitution upon 
which they are based, and practical 
cases for individual decision. 

Harvard University Press, 50c. net. 


An investment in new ideas rather 
than a mere book of suggestions is 
“Business Statistics,” compiled by M. 
T. Copeland. Dealing with the rec- 
ords kept in every day business, this is 
the first discussion of statistics pre- 
pared for the use of chief executives. 
It should find a place in every business 
man’s library. 

Harvard University Press, $3.75 
net. 


The Century Company announces 
that the “Century Readings for a 
Course in English Literature,” edited 
by Professor J. W. Cunliffe, of Colum- 
bia University, has gone into its ninth 
reprinting. This latest edition has 
been printed on Bible paper. 





